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The  Committee  on  Publications  of  The  Grolier 
Club  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  ILetter-book  of  Mary  Stead  Pinckney  of 
South  Carolina,  written  in  France  and  the  Netherlands 
in  1796  and  1797,  when  she  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band,  Gen-  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  on  his  mission  to  France  as  United  States 
Minister,  succeeding  James  Monroe,  to  endeavor  to 
compose  the  difficulties  between  the  two  countries. 

Genl  Pinckney’s  reception  by  the  the  Directory  in 
Paris  was  so  cool  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  France 
and  go  to  Holland.  He  returned  to  France  in  1797 
and  continued  the  negotiations  in  the  company  of  two 
other  Americans,  Elbridge  Gerry  and  John  Marshall, 
with  no  better  success.  When  Pinckney  and  Marshall 
returned  to  America  ^  reported  to  Congress,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  they  had  had  with  the  French  rep¬ 
resentatives  became  famous  in  American  history  as 
the  XYZ  correspondence,  due  to  their  designation  of 
the  French  Government  representatives  with  whom 
they  dealt  by  these  three  letters.  M*^-®  Pinckney’s  letters, 
to  be  published  in  this  volume,  were  written  between 
November  14,  1 796,  when  the  Pinckneys’  vessel  was 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  August  25, 
1797,  after  Gen-  Pinckney  had  withdrawn  from  Paris 
to  the  Hague. 


The  originals  of  these  letters  are  the  property  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  it  is  by  the  courtesy  of  that 
library  that  The  Grolier  Club  is  able  to  publish  them. 
They  have  never  before  been  published  and  constitute 
an  important  addition  to  the  history  of  our  early  Repub¬ 
lic.  They  are  the  letters  of  an  intelligent,  sensitive  and 
refined  woman,  presenting  a  graphic  account  of  her 
journeys,  the  scenes  through  which  she  passed,  the  life 
of  the  cities  in  which  she  resided  and  the  developments 
of  her  husband’s  mission.  The  work  has  been  carefully 
edited,  with  notes,  by  M-  Charles  F.  McCombs  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  who  is  a  member  of  The 
Grolier  Club.  The  Introduction  is  written  by  M-  Donald 
Mugridge  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

This  book  has  been  printed  at  The  Overbrook  Press 
in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  outstanding  pri¬ 
vate  presses  in  America,  from  which,  since  1934,  have 
come  many  beautiful  &  distinguished  books.  The  text 
of  the  Letters  has  been  hand  set  in  14  point  Caslon  Old 
Face  and  printed  on  Rives  Liampre^  dampened  before 
printing,  as  is  this  prospectus.  The  volume  consists  of 
120  pages,  and  the  leaf  measures  5V4  x  8’^  inches.  The 
book  is  bound  in  natural  finish  cloth  G?  stamped  in  gold. 

The  edition  consists  of  Three  hundred  copies,  and 
is  priced  at  Ten  dollars  per  copy. 

The  Committee  on  Publications 

The  Grolier  Club, 

47  East  60^^  Street, 

New  York  22,  N.Y. 


The  Grolier  Club  is  grateful  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  permission  to 
publish  these  letters  which  form  a  part  of  the  Pinckney  Family  Papers 
in  its  Division  of  Manuscripts,  and  to  Mr.  Donald  H.  Mugridge, 
of  the  Library  staff,  who  has  contributed  the  Introduction. 
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0 itzoduction 

The  Letter  Book  of  Mrs.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
is  a  manuscript  volume  purchased  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1941.  It  is  a  duodecimo  blank  book  of  some  200 
pages,  of  which  the  first  126  have  been  used  for  copies  of 
twelve  letters,  and  five  more  at  the  end  for  a  record  of 
letters  which  Mrs.  Pinckney  wrote  but  did  not  transcribe. 
The  letters  cover  the  first  portion  of  her  husband^ s  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  to  Europe  in  iy^6-iy^S,  having  been  writ¬ 
ten  between  November  14,  1^96,  when  the  Pinckney^s 
vessel  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  August  25, 
n91y  General  Pinckney  had  withdrawn  from  Paris 
to  the  Hague.  The  letters  reveal  Mrs.  Pinckney  as  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  sensitive,  and  refined  woman,  already  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  continental  life,  whose  descriptions  of  the 
events  in  her  journey,  the  scenes  through  which  she 
passed,  the  life  of  the  cities  in  which  she  resided,  and  the 
progress— or  lack  of  it— of  her  husband^ s  mission,  are 
graphic,  well  phrased,  and  thoroughly  interesting,  with 
an  occasional  stroke  of  excellent  wit.  They  tell  us  much 
about  Mrs.  Pinckney  herself,  who  is  certainly  an  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  the  limited  gallery  of  our  early  women  of 
letters,  they  give  a  lively  picture  of  French  and  Nether¬ 
lands  society  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  they  provide  a  splendid  background  for  the  history 
of  an  important  diplomatic  episode. 


Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  'writer  of  the  letters,  'whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Stead,  was  born  about  lyp,  the  younger 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Stead,  a  prosperous  merchant  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  her  father  took  the 
family  to  London,  where  she  lived  until  his  death  in  iy']6 
and  thereafter  in  England  or  on  the  continent  until 
when  she  returned  to  South  Carolina.  Three  years  after 
her  return  to  South  Carolina,  Mary  Stead,  who  at  thirty- 
four  was  no  longer  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  but  whose 
fortune  had  doubtless  survived  the  hazards  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  captured  the  most  desirable  widower  in 
South  Carolina,  if  not  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  now  in  his  forty-first 
year,  had  been  a  widower  for  a  little  over  two  years.  His 
first  wife,  Sarah  Middleton,  had  died  on  May  8,  i']8^, 
leaving  to  him  the  care  of  three  young  daughters.  The 
Pinckneys  were  a  remarkable  family,  outstanding  even 
among  the  Charleston  galaxy.  The  elder  Charles  Pinckney 
had  been  chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  his  wife,  Eliza 
Lucas  Pinckney,  was  a  person  of  exceptional  attainments 
and  abilities,  seldo?n  if  ever  equalled  by  women  in  colonial 
America;  she  had  been  personally  responsible  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  culture  of  indigo,  which  became  one  of  the 
staples  of  the  province.  After  his  fathePs  early  death 
(iyy8)  Charles  Cotesworth  had  been  educated  at  English 
schools  and  on  the  continent,  receiving  along  with  a 
lawyePs  professional  training  a  broad  general  culture. 
Inheriting  substantial  wealth,  he  increased  it  by  his  very 
successful  practice  of  the  law.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 


revolutionary  movement  in  South  Carolina,  he  became  an 
officer  as  soon  as  armed  resistance  was  organized  and  saw 
active  service  in  both  the  southern  and  the  northern 
theatres  through  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  In  May,  ij8o. 
Colonel  finckney'^s  fighting  came  to  an  end  with  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Charleston  and  General  Lincoln's  army  to  the 
British;  he  was  not  exchanged  until  1^82,  after  the  actual 
hostilities  were  over.  Just  before  the  disbanding  of  the 
Continental  army,  he  received  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  by  brevet,  and  so  achieved  the  distinction  of  being 
known,  after  his  return  to  civil  life,  as  General  Finckney. 
When  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  summoned, 
Charles  finckney  was  chosen  one  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegates  and  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Constitution  which  the  Convention  adopted.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  effective 
advocates  of  the  new  Constitution  in  the  ratifying  con¬ 
vention  of  South  Carolina. 

General  Finckney  was  not  without  the  offer  of  various 
honors  at  the  hands  of  his  government  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Minister  to  France  to  which  the  letters  contained 
in  this  volume  relate.  In  Fresident  Washington  offered 

him  a  seat  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  in  he 
offered  him  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War;  in  he 
urged  him  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  General 
Finckney  declined  all  three  offers  on  the  ground  of  the 
urgency  of  his  private  affairs.  In  the  summer  of  ijp6, 
however,  Fresident  Washington,  finding  it  necessary  to 
replace  James  Monroe  as  Minister  to  France,  urged  Finck- 


ney  to  accept  the  appointment  and  Finckney  consented. 
He  uoas  thereby  plunged,  without  any  previous  diplo¬ 
matic  experience,  into  one  of  the  most  grievously  tangled 
and  treacherous  international  situations  with  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  confronted  until  our  own  day. 

When  General  Finckney  set  out  for  Faris,  relations  with 
the  French  Republic  had  been  growing  steadily  more 
strained  for  a  little  more  than  three  years.  The  elements 
which  of  necessity  involved  the  United  States  and  made 
complications  inevitable  were  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Franco-American  Treaty  of  ly'jS.  It  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  introduction  to  detail  the 
difficulties  which  the  United  States,  whose  one  desire  was 
to  remain  neutral  and  to  trade  for  its  own  best  advantage 
with  both  of  the  warring  nations,  encountered  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  meet  their  conflicting  claims  and  to  uphold  its  own 
rights  as  a  non-belligerent.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  with  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  England  by  John 
Jay  in  ujpy,  the  indignation  of  France  mounted  at  what 
it  considered  were  undue  advantages  given  to  England  by 
the  treaty  and  failure  to  observe  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  its  treaty  of  with  France.  James 
Monroe,  the  then  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France, 
was  so  out  of  sympathy  with  the  English  treaty  and  had 
as  a  consequence  so  far  disqualified  himself  from  con¬ 
tinuing  to  represent  American  interests,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  someone  to  replace  him.  It  was  in  this  crisis 
that  Fresident  Washington  asked  General  Finckney  to 


tv 


act  as  Minister  to  France  and  that  General  Pinckney  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  France,  on  zchich 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  is  the  subject  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters. 

General  Pinckney  reached  Paris  on  December  y, 
and  communicated  with  Monroe  the  next  day.  Monroe 
received  his  successor  with  complete  courtesy  and  lost  no 
time  in  sending  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Charles  Delacroix,  requesting  an  interview  at  which  Mon¬ 
roe  might  present  his  letters  of  recall  and  Pinckney  his 
letters  of  credence.  But  at  once  the  difficulties  attending 
Pinckney'^ s  mission  became  evident.  Delacroix  replied 
communicating  the  Directory"^ s  message  ^Hhat  it  will  not 
acknowledge  nor  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  States,  until  after  the  redress  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  demanded  of  the  American  government,  and  which 
the  French  republic  has  a  right  to  expect  from  it.^^  For  a 
period  of  over  a  month  thereafter  Pinckney  endeavored 
to  obtain  an  answer  from  the  French  Government 
whether,  his  diplomatic  status  being  thus  not  recognized, 
he  should  immediately  quit  the  territories  of  the  French 
Republic,  or  whether  he  and  his  family  might  remain 
until  he  could  receive  further  instructions.  His  efforts  met 
with  little  success.  Finally,  after  various  rebuffs,  on 
January  26,  General  Pinckney  received  a  note  from 
Delacroix  conveying  the  Directory's  message  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Pinckney  was  obliged,  as  a  foreigner  without  special 
official  permission,  to  leave  France.  The  necessary  pass¬ 
ports  were  obtained  and  General  Pinckney  and  his  house- 
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hold  set  out  for  Amsterdam^  'where  he  proposed  to  'wait 
and  'watch  until  instructed  as  to  his  future  course  of  action. 
The  next  day  he  'wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Fickering  at 
Philadelphia: 


“/  regret  that  my  mission  to  Europe,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
has  been  very  unpleasant  to  myself,  should  be  both  expensive 
and  unprofitable  to  my  country.  Could  I  be  of  any  service,  I 
should  disregard  personal  inconvenience,  and  the  idea  of  bene¬ 
fiting  my  country  'would  soften  the  asperities  of  a  situation 
rendered  particularly  disagreeable  by  the  conduct  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  'whom  voe  wish  to  be  on  the  most  amicable 
terms,  and  yet  who  disregards  and  annihilates  the  usual  mode 
of  conciliatory  explanation  established  between  independent 
nations,’’’^ 


Superficially  it  'would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more 
futile  diplomatic  mission  in  history  than  the  one  he  had 
just  terminated;  but  in  truth  it  'was  a  necessary  stage  in 
securing  respect  for  the  American  nation  and  its  represen¬ 
tatives  and  establishing  the  complete  independence  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  it  'would  be  difficult  to  claim  that 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  had  not  played  his  part  both 
manfully  and  as  skillfully  as  the  very  limited  opportunities 
permitted. 

General  Pinckney  and  his  household  remained  in  Hol¬ 
land  from  February  to  September,  The  last  of  the 
letters  of  his  'wife  contained  in  this  volume  'was  'written  on 
August  2^  of  that  year.  The  subsequent  part  played  by 
General  Pinckney  in  the  relations  bet'ween  the  United 


States  and  France— his  membership  on  the  three-man  com¬ 
mission  consisting  of  himself,  John  Marshall  and  Elbridge 
Gerry,  appointed  by  President  Adams  to  attempt  to 
straighten  out  relations  with  France,  the  mysterious  com¬ 
plexities  of  what  are  known  in  American  history  as  the 
negotiations,  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  achieve  an  understanding  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment— are  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  introduction  as  they 
are  outside  of  the  matters  covered  by  this  volume  of  his 
wife^s  letters.  The  Pinckneys  finally  left  Paris  on  April  i8, 
ly^S,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  October  ly,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  to  an  end  General  Pinckney"^ s  diplomatic  service.  His 
missions  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  immediate  objects 
which  they  had  set  out  to  accomplish.  However,  it  can  be 
fairly  said  that  the  success  of  the  treaty,  which  shortly 
thereafter  was  concluded  with  France  in  1800,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  countries,  inaugurating  an  era  of  peace 
with  France  which  is  still  unbroken,  was  due  at  least  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  amid 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  had  stood  with  un¬ 
swerving  firmness  for  American  independence  and  Amer¬ 
ican  self-respect  on  his  two  missions  to  Paris  in  ijp6-ijp8. 

The  letters  contained  in  this  volume  are  addressed  to 
relatives  of  Mrs.  Pinckney  at  home  in  South  Carolina:  her 
sister  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Ralph  Izard),  Alice  DeLancey 
Izard,  the  wife  of  her  cousin  (another  Ralph  Izard),  the 
lattePs  daughter  Margaret  ( Mrs.  Gabriel  Manigault) ,  and 
three  nieces— Rebecca,  Mary,  and  Eliza,  or  ^Tud'\ 
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On  board  the  Liberty^  at  anchor 
off  Pouillac  one  o’clock  p.  m. 

Monday  Novr  14^,  1796 


pERE  is  Ralph,  my  dear  Cousin,  just  returned 
from  Pouillac  with  some  woodcocks,  &  a  large 
3!r5^^basket  of  fruit  consisting  of  excellent  apples, 
monstruous  pears,  grapes  as  sweet  as  sugar,  chesnuts  & 
walnuts ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket  some  dozens 
of  eggs  said  to  be  newly  laid.  Master  Ralph  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  servant  James,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  a  loaf.  I  really  do  not  tell  a  fib,  for  Eliza  said  she  was 
going  to  describe  these  nice  things  to  her  aunt,  &  asked 
what  account  she  could  give  of  the  loaf  that  would  con¬ 
vey  any  idea  of  its  size  and  shape ;  and  Ralph  immedi¬ 
ately  answered,  “say  it  is  like  my  aunt.”  Then  came 
some  butter  fresh  from  the  churn,  but  of  the  oddest 
figure ;  yet  not  like  me;  for  it  was  pointed  at  both  ends. 
We  are  also  to  have  some  lamb  at  dinner;  &  you  may 
judge  how  acceptable  these  things  must  be  to  us,  my 


Jocttet-hook  of 

dear  Cousin,  who  have  not  had  any  fresh  victuals  of  the 
animal  kind  for  many  days,  &  who  were  quite  wearied 
out  with  salt  beef,  and  salt  pork,  and  potatoes,  &  pilot’s 
bread,  and  who  have  not  made  a  comfortable  meal,  but 
one,  since  we  left  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware.  If  these 
goodies  had  not  arrived  exactly  as  they  did,  I  was  going 
to  begin  my  letter  with  an  alas!  and  to  tell  you,  my  dear 
Cousin,  what  I  must  now  do,  that  at  present  I  know  by 
experience  that  you  were  infinitely  mistaken  when  you 
supposed  that  a  voyage  was  so  disagreeable  a  business 
that  one  season  could  not  render  it  more  so  than  another. 
Twelve  weeks  passage  with  calms  is  certainly  very  pro¬ 
voking  to  those  whose  tempers  are  not  very  patient, 
but  the  anxiety  misery  of  a  stormy  seven  weeks  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  river,  with  high  uneasy  seas,  a  rolling  vessel, 
rainy  weather,  and  long  anxious  nights,  far  exceeds  a 
merely  tedious  voyage.  We  have  had  such  violent  storms 
&  so  many  of  them,  that  it  would  weary  you,  my  dear 
Cousin,  to  enumerate  even  half  of  them.  The  second 
day  after  we  sailed  we  had  a  severe  one  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  in  the  night  our  tiller  was  broken  off.  The  dead 
lights  were  put  up,  and  I  dont  suppose  they  have  been 
down  seven  different  days  during  the  whole  voyage. 
The  deck  always  wet  with  rain,  the  vessel  shipping  seas 
which  rolled  down  the  companion  stairs,  and  into  the 
cabin,  and  kept  it  always  dirty;  the  vessel  lying  gunnel 
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to,  so  that  I  seldom  could  cross  the  cabin  to  come  to  bed 
without  a  strong  person  to  assist  me,  &  I  sat  day  after 
day  on  a  trunk  on  the  leeward  side  without  stirring  till 
I  retired  to  my  birth.  Now  and  then  when  a  calm  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  storm  we  played  a  game  at  piquet,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  we  had  no  amusement  but  reading,  and  the  cabin 
was  so  dark  that  even  that  pleasure  was  not  perfectly 
enjoyed.  When  we  were  at  length  arrived  at  “Biscay’s 
stormy  sea’s,”  as  the  poet  calls  it,  we  had  for  several  days 
high,  tho’  favorable  winds,  &  afterwards  light  airs  but 
right  a  head.  Nor  was  our  joy  perfect  when  land  was 
discovered,  for  the  approach  to  the  Garonne  is  so  land 
locked  that  a  brisk  gale  from  the  westward  would  have 
been  very  unpleasant,  and  it  seemed  to  be  always  our  fate 
to  have  a  storm :  besides  the  pilots  are  so  apprehensive  of 
the  english  cruisers  that  they  do  not  venture  more  than  a 
few  miles  from  the  rivers,  &  vessels  frequently  beat  off 
and  on  for  several  days  towards  the  shore  without  being 
able  to  get  one.  However,  the  second  evening  after  we 
had  descried  the  land  we  had  still  only  a  gentle  breeze  at 
E.  N.  E.  and  were  going  so  sweetly  that  we  congratulated 
each  other  on  the  prospect  we  had  that  the  next  day 
would  bring  us  a  pilot,  safe  anchorage,  &  put  a  period 
to  all  our  anxieties ;  but,  as  another  poet  expresses  it. 

How  soon  a  day  that  fair  and  mild  appears^ 

Grows  black  with  fate^  and  mars  the  toil  of  years. 
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Thus,  whilst  we  were  indulging  the  above  pleasing  ex¬ 
pectations,  just  after  we  had  finished  a  game  of  qua¬ 
drille,  being  the  third  time  only  that  we  had  been  able 
to  play  at  a  table  since  we  had  been  on  board,  we  found 
that  our  Captain,  a  man  of  a  violent  obstinate,  &  at  the 
same  time  contradictory  temper  was  quite  drunk; that 
the  water  had  suddenly  shallowed  from  9  to  6  fathoms; 
that  he  had  forbid  them  to  sound  any  more;  that  we 
were  driving  with  the  tide  (as  we  afterwards  found) 
at  the  rate  of  5  knots  on  the  shore,  ©that  instead  of  tack¬ 
ing,  tho’  we  were  close  in,  he  one  moment  order’d  them 
to  keep  on,  and  the  next  screamed  out  to  them  to  throw 
out  the  anchor,  and  whilst  all  the  sails  were  full. — The 
mate  now  appeared,  and  expressed  his  own  uneasiness  © 
that  of  all  the  sailors,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  take 
the  command  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  vessel. 
He  seemed  to  wish  to  have  Genl  Pinckney’s  sanction, 
but  it  is  fortunate  the  latter  preferr’d  leaving  it  to  the 
sailors  to  determine  as  he  will  now  have  it  in  his  power 
to  be  a  witness  for  the  mate.  Our  danger,  my  dear  friend, 
appears  to  have  been  eminent.  The  mate  put  about  the 
vessel,  ©  I  believe  saved  us  from  being  ship-wrecked; 
but  no  words  but  his  own  can  give  you  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  rage  and  violence  of  the  Captain.  Could  he 
have  found  a  weapon  he  certainly  w"^  have  killed  M- 
Read  who  would  not  lift  his  hand  against  him;  ©  tho’ 
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the  sailors  stood  by  him  to  prevent  his  proceeding  to 
extremities,  yet  they  all  preserv’d  so  much  respect  for 
their  late  commander  as  not  to  wish  to  interfere  w^ithout 
absolute  necessity.  He  continued  to  rave  and  rage  like 
a  wild  beast  till  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
brought  down  in  his  shirt  &  drawers  (for  he  had  stripped 
himself  tho’  it  rained  very  hard)  and  after  exhausting 
his  strength  in  resistance,  and  his  voice  in  the  grossest 
abuse,  he  at  length  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep.  I  never 
went  to  bed  till  Vi  past  3.  Just  after  the  Captain  awoke, 
and  came  and  light  a  candle,  and  stuck  it  in  a  bottle,  & 
placed  it  close  to  his  birth.  Gen-  Pinckney  and  myself 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  watching  him. 
The  mates  manoeuvres  during  the  night  were  so  care¬ 
ful  and  judicious  that  at  daybreak  we  were  nearly  in  the 
same  position  we  had  been  in  about  4  hours  before  he 
took  the  command ;  and  tho’  it  was  still  nearly  calm, 
the  tide  turning  in  our  favor  about  8  o’clock,  enabled 
us  at  1/2  past  eleven  to  get  within  two  leagues  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  &  to  have  a  pilot,  and  two  hours  after  we 
anchor’d  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  tide  being  spent. 
I  will  sum  up  all  I  chuse  to  trouble  you  with  respecting 
the  disagreeableness  of  our  voyage  by  telling  you  that 
the  Captain  says  he  never  was  in  such  a  severe  storm 
as  that  we  experienced  soon  after  we  passed  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland ;  to  providence,  and  the  goodness 
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of  the  vessel,  and  carefullness,  at  that  time,  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  I  believe  vre  ow^e  our  safety.  The  captain  says 
further  that  in  all  respects  he  never  made  so  bad  a  pas¬ 
sage,  not  even  in  winter. 


Tuesday  Vi  past  lo  a.m.  Nov-  15*.^ 
still  at  anchor  off  Pouillac 

I  BROUGHT  you  last  night,  my  dear  Cousin,  to  our 
first  anchorage;  a  joyful  moment  tons  all,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  impatience  to  be  on  shore  at  the  destin’d  port 
which  so  generally  seizes  one  on  the  first  approach  to 
land  after  a  long  voyage.  But  what  can  be  become  of  my 
memory,  my  dear  Cousin,  &  may  not  my  friends  be  a 
little  apprehensive,  since  I  could  so  entirely  lose  all 
recollection  of  that  beautiful  structure,  the  Corduan  light¬ 
house?  Pray  let  me  know  if  you  also  have  been  as  for¬ 
getful?  I  thought  to  be  sure  it  must  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  thirteen  years,  &  felt  quite  simple  when 
the  pilot  told  me  it  had  stood  on  that  rock  300  years. 
This  rock  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  is  just  of 
a  proper  size  to  form  a  base  for  the  pedestal,  which  as¬ 
cends  (as  I  was  told)  400  feet  into  the  air,  &  is  indeed 
a  noble  object.  In  the  map  it  seems  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  but  it  is  in  fact  several 
leagues  from  what  our  pilot  called  the  entrance  of  that 
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river.  On  Sunday  we  were  a  long  time  doubling  the  cape 
which,  on  the  right  hand,  forms  the  entrance  of  the  S 
channel  of  the  river.  Soon  after  you  have  passed  it  the 
Garonne  opens  on  the  left  into  a  large  semi-circular 
bay,  skirted  by  distant  lands  which  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 
Nearly  opposite  stands  Royon,  whose  white  houses  beau¬ 
tifully  scatter’d  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  glittering 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
a  dark  round  hill  jutting  into  the  river,  and  crowned 
with  pines.  Whilst  on  steep  banks  a  little  further  on  ap¬ 
peared  numerous  windmills  with  their  sails  at  work,  & 
at  various  distances,  spires  peeping  from  the  trees,  obe¬ 
lisks  nearer  the  shore  as  land-marks  to  the  pilots,  and 
here  and  there  a  castle  mouldering  into  ruin ;  the  whole 
intermingled  with  the  fading  but  agreeable  tints  of  au¬ 
tumn.  The  wind  this  day  (sunday)  was  high  and  con¬ 
trary,  so  that  we  made  continual  tacks,  and  the  evening 
brought  us  very  near  the  shore  on  the  left  Gf  at  the  head 
of  the  vessel,  and  close  in  upon  the  extensive  vineyards 
of  LaFite,  producing  the  most  famous  wine  of  this 
country.  At  4  o’clock  p.m.  we  anchored  off  Castilion. 
As  much  as  I  wish  to  get  quit  of  this  vessel,  which  has 
appeared  to  me  as  the  Tortoise  in  the  fable  says  his  shell 
did  to  him,  yet  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  pilot  say  we  were 
to  weigh  anchor  at  eleven  at  night  &  proceed  to  Pouillac. 
The  views  are  in  themselves  so  infinitely  agreeable,  or 
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appear  so  much  so  to  me,  and  indeed  to  us  all,  from  being 
so  long  deprived  of  the  chearing  and  cultivated  abodes 
of  man  that  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  a  view  from  the  river. 
Yesterday  morning  (monday)  we  found  ourselves  anch¬ 
ored  under  Pouillac,  whose  neat  white  houses  look  really 
pretty,  and  the  country  rises  into  gentle  hills  adorned 
with  county  seats  which  at  a  distance  look  magnificent, 
Gf  on  a  nearer  approach  neat  and  comfortable.  I  felt 
such  different  sensations  on  entering  Gf  on  sailing  out 
of  the  Delaware  that  I  ought  not  to  wonder  that  these 
beauties  formerly  escaped  my  notice,  or  did  not  appear 
such  to  me.  When  I  sailed  out  of  the  Delaware  I  was 
myself  surprised  at  the  listlessness  with  which  I  looked, 
or  rather  at  the  indifference  with  which  I  passed  with¬ 
out  looking,  objects  which  I  had  surveyed  with  some 
degree  of  rapture  ten  days  before.  I  remember  we  first 
went  on  board  the  Robuste  at  Pouillac.  I  remember 
being  anchored  in  the  Garonne,  Gf  I  recollect  the  fogs, 
and  the  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning;  but  its  beauti¬ 
ful  shores,  its  neat  white  villages,  its  pretty  country  seats, 
its  spires,  its  windmills  and  obelisks,  its  ruined  castles, 
its  distant  shores,  and  jutting  dark  hills,  and  its  noble 
light  house  are  all,  all  faded  from  my  memory 

And  have  not  left  a  wrack  behind, 

I  made  enquiries  of  our  first  pilot  (for  at  Pouillac  a  2- 
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always  comes  on  board)  after  the  Robuste^  &  heard  with 
mild  dejection  that  she  had  been  lost  at  Corunna  on  the 
coast  of  Spain  ten  months  before.  M.  de  Luzier  still  lives, 
much  esteemed  as  a  seaman,  &  commands  a  Corvette. 
M.  de  La  Fite  is  likewise  in  existence,  but  the  pilot  knew 
nothing  of  Anne’s  lover,  M.  Joli.  This  pilot  was  a  mighty 
civil  conversible  man,  very  different  from  the  one  now 
on  board ;  but  perhaps  you  will  observe  his  civility  was 
of  an  extraordinary  kind  when  I  tell  you  that  Gen-  Pinck¬ 
ney  happening  to  say  he  was  50  years  old,  the  pilot  ob¬ 
served,  “oui,  mon  general,  vous  avez  bien  fair  d’avoir 
cinquante  ans,  &  meme  soixante.”  He  then  told  me 
that  I  spoke  french  with  the  accent  of  a  creole,  which 
compliment  to  me  delighted  the  young  people  very 
much. — But  we  were  at  Pouillac  my  dear  Cousin,  & 
here  we  are  (tuesday  V2  past  1 2  at  noon)  still ;  for  after 
weighing  anchor  at  V2  past  ii  yesterday  forenoon  it  was 
so  calm  that  the  vessel  was  drifting  on  shore,  and  the 
anchor  was  obliged  to  be  immediately  thrown  out.  It 
is  now  heaving;  a  gentle  breeze  at  SW.  and  a  fine  tide 
will  they  say  carry  us  to  Bordeaux  in  3  or  4  hours.  Till 
then  adieu,  as  I  must  hasten  on  deck,  tho’  it  is  extremely 
cold,  and  raw  and  damp ;  yet  last  evening  was  lovely, 
and  this  morning  the  sun  rose  unclouded. 
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"Bordeaux^  Wednesday  morning  Nov-  16^^^ 

We  landed  here  last  night  at  8  o’clock,  my  dear 
Cousin,  by  moonlight,  in  company  with  the  american 
consul  M-  Fenwick,  and  the  pleasure  of  finding  our¬ 
selves  on  shore  was  very  considerably  damped  by  the 
intelligence  we  receiv’d  of  the  coolness  of  the  french 
government  towards  that  of  America,  and  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  Gen-  Pinckney’s  reception  would  be  as  cool 
as  it  was  possible.  If  all  the  reports  mentioned  to  my 
husband  be  true  it  is  probable  they  are  most  of  them 
by  this  time  known  in  America,  and  as  you  are  not 
very  fond  of  politicks,  I  will  reserve  what  I  have  heard 

on  that  subject  for  my  letter  to  your  mother . At  2 

o’clock  we  are  going  to  drive  about  the  town  in  M- 
Fenwicke’s  carriage,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  comedie 
— his  wife  is  in  Paris.  On  Saturday  we  dine  with  M- 
Copinger,  a  french  merchant  of  this  place.  — But  the 
Garonne,  my  dear  Cousin,  do  you  think  I  have  for¬ 
got  its  beautiful  banks  ?  No  indeed !  I  was  pleaased  with 
the  views  from  its  mouth  to  Pouillac,  I  was  in  raptures 
with  those  it  presents  from  that  place  to  this  city.  Its 
numerous  villages ;  its  bold  rocks  jutting  into  the  river 
and  thick  set  with  houses,  contrasted  with  purple  vine¬ 
yards  and  the  variegated  foliage  of  autumn ;  charming 
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hills  of  different  forms,  sloping  into  vallies,  behind  which 
other  hills  again  arise,  some  laid  out  in  vineyards,  others 
cover’d  with  woods,  and  all  embellished  with  country 
seats  and  innumerable  small  white  houses  and  windmills 
— for  some  few  miles  along  the  Bee  d’ Amber,  which 
is  a  point  of  land  that  separates  the  Garrone  from  the 
Dordogne,  the  land  is  low  (beyond  which,  however,  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dor¬ 
dogne)  &  it  is  absolutely  border’d  with  Chateaux,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  they  are  not  a  hundred  yards  apart. 
But  I  will  not  tire  you  with  any  further  description.  If 
we  remain  in  France  you  must  come  and  see  yourself. 
M-  ©’M"  H.  Middleton  are  in  Paris,  and  have  taken 
a  house  to  pass  the  winter  there.  It  is  known  that  she 
is  an  english  woman,  and  F  says  genteel,  but  not 
pretty.  Henry  Rutledge  is  also  there.  The  ladies  it  is 
said  dress  more  elegantly  than  ever ;  you  shall  have  my 
opinion  if  I  find  any  opportunity  by  which  I  dare  give 
it.  Je  m’ arrange  pour  ma  promenade — chere  Cousine 
je  t’embrasse — 

Friday  night  18^.^  Nov- — You  remember,  dear 
Cousin,  that  Bordeaux  forms  a  beautiful  half  moon  to 
the  water.  On  that  account  it  is  preferable  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  It  has  also  a  great  number  of  handsome  buildings, 
among  which,  of  a  private  kind,  stands  foremost  the 
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American  Consul’s;  but,  independent  of  the  old  narrow 
part  of  the  town,  there  are  so  many  ugly  disagreeable 
spots  that  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  give  the  preference  to 
Philadelphia,  which  tho’  less  magnificent  is  more  reg¬ 
ular  &  elegant.  I  was  very  little  amused  at  the  theatre.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  building  without,  but  heavy  with¬ 
in,  and  as  gloomy  as  a  dungeon — for  two  livres,  the 
price  of  the  best  seats,  is  so  low,  that  neither  lights,  nor 
scenes,  nor  dresses,  nor  performers  are  good  for  much. 
No  places  can  be  taken,  &  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
sit  by  two  ladies  of  pleasure,  and  was  told  that  there 
were  but  few  others  present,  but  that  if  I  would  go  the 
next  evening  there  would  be  a  grand  ballet,  et  des  ci- 
toyennes  comme  il  faut ;  but  it  rained  hard,  as  indeed 
it  has  done  every  day,  and  we  none  of  us  stirred  frofn 
the  fire.  All  the  females  at  the  play  house  wore  im¬ 
mense  caps,  &  many  of  them  still  more  immense  hats 
over  those  caps,  clapp’d  right  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  standing  up  and  down  in  a  perpendicular  line,  with 
a  hole  for  an  enormous  chignon,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  circle  cut  off,  resembling,  beaucoup,  du  Font’s 
head  dress  when  she  first  arrived,  but  in  the  extreme. 
I  was  in  great  hopes  this  was  only  the  fashion  of  the 
unhappy  women  at  the  play,  but  M*?  McCarthy’s  sis¬ 
ter  in  law  wore  one  of  the  caps  yesterday  morning, 
and  M^C.  said  I  must  positively  provide  myself 
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with  a  perruque  at  Paris.  I  am  going  to  get  one  of  these 
caps  this  very  day  if  I  can,  as  we  are  engaged  to  din¬ 
ner  till  we  set  out,  and  I  feel  quite  uncomfortable  in 
being  so  differently  coiffed  from  other  people.  As 
yet  these  two  ladies  are  the  only  ones  who  have  visited 
me,  but  a  french  lady  married  to  an  american,  is  to 
wait  on  me  to  day.  We  are  very  pleasantly  lodged,  fac¬ 
ing  the  publick  walks,  ^  within  a  few  doors  of  the 
garden  and  small  low  house  in  w^-^  we  had  apartments 
when  we  were  here  together;  but  I  cannot  recollect  the 
name  or  the  situation  of  the  hotel  where  we  first  lodged. 
M-  Munro’s  house  at  Paris  is  pleasantly  situated  rue  St. 
Antin,  and  very  elegant,  but  small,  consisting  only  of 
one  floor,  (2f  he  has  not  even  a  spare  apartment  for  his 
secretary,  whom  he  wished  to  have  had  lodged  with 
him.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  will  let  it,  but  we  seem 
to  wish  he  would.  Certainly,  as  things  stand,  Gen-  Pinck¬ 
ney  will  not  purchase.  I  could  go  on  chatting  in  this 
way  for  a  considerable  time,  but  I  fear,  with  all  your  par¬ 
tiality,  you  will  hardly  think  such  chit  chat  deserving 
of  the  dollars  it  will  cost  you,  for  it  is  going  from  hence 
to  Baltimore,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  promises  the 
greatest  care  of  all  our  letters.  I  write  by  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  a  long  letter  to  Pud— one,  not  as  long,  to  your 
mother ;  &  to  Anne.  I  hope  soon,  my  dear  cousin,  to 
hear  from  you.  I  shall  receive  y-  letters  with  the  utmost 
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gratitude,  and  if  they  give  me  good  accounts  of  y  •  health 
&  of  M-  Manigault’s  Gf  of  your  dear  children,  with 
equal  joy.  Adieu  my  dear  Cousin,  I  hardly  can  believe 
I  am  in  France,  and  I  sigh  at  the  distance  that  is  between 
us.  Tres  chere  cousine,  je  te  dis,  adieu  M.P. 

P.S. 

I  have  not  forgot  M.  P — ’s  letter.  G.  P.  was  told  by  the 
S  of  S  that  he  was  recalled  for  his  supposed  attachment  to 
the  british  party  or  cause.  A  law  has  been  passed  within 
these  lo  days  prohibiting  in  the  strickest  manner  all  im¬ 
portation  of  british  goods,  even  from  neutral  ports.  — 
the  penalty  the  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo.  Since  the 
above  unfavorable  account  of  the  theatre  at  Bordeaux 
I  have  seen  a  ballet,  and  retract  its  not  being  good  for 
much.  Ask  Pud  about  the  ballet. — 


To  Manigault, 


pi:  the  brig  Chance^ 

Capt.  bound  to  Baltimore, 


Wrote  by  the  same  opportunity  five  sheets  to  my 
niece  Eliza  Izard  dated  from  the  1 3'^-^  to  the  20^  No¬ 
vember  inclusive,  giving  an  account  of  the  voyage — of 
the  views  from  the  Garonne,  of  Bordeaux — of  the  bal¬ 
let  at  the  theatre,  and  of  the  high  price  of  caps — The 
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last  sheet  contained  2  sides  addressed  to  my  sister  con¬ 
cerning  Ralph — Wrote  to  Rebecca  from  Bordeaux  by 
Capt.  Fitzpatrick. 


Bordeaux^  Friday  Nov^  i8^.^  1796 

We  are  at  length  safe  arrived  in  this  city,  my  dear 
M”  Izard,  after  a  rainy  tempestuous  and  most  disagree¬ 
able  passage  of  fifty  one  days  from  Philadelphia.  As  I 
have  written  a  good  deal  respecting  our  voyage  to  M” 
Manigault,  and  have  also  given  her  an  account  of  the 
delightful  views  from  the  Garonne  I  will  not  enlarge 
upon  these  subjects  to  you,  but  will  hasten  to  communi¬ 
cate  some  reports  which  shed  a  gloom  over  the  joy  we 
experienced  on  finding  ourselves  once  more  on  shore,  Gf 
which  if  true  must  be  very  interesting  to  every  american. 
M-  Fenwicke,  our  Consul  here,  began  by  telling  Gen¬ 
eral  Pinckney,  as  we  drove  to  our  lodgings,  that  he  was 
apprehensive  he  would  meet  with  a  very  cool  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  french  government,  whose  disposition 
towards  the  americans  was  no  longer  as  cordial  as  usu¬ 
al  ;  that  M-  Munro  was  so  sensible  of  this  alteration  that 
he  proposed  spending  the  winter  at  Germains,  where 
he  had  hired  a  house,  and  going  occasionally  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  Paris  (this  was  before  he  had  heard  of 
Gen-  Pinckney’s  appointment);  that  some  time  ago 
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M.  Mangourit  was  recalled  from  Spain,  (where  he  offi¬ 
ciated  as  Secretary  of  Legation  from  this  Republic)  to  go 
to  America  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  that  on  hear¬ 
ing  this  determination  the  American  Minister  had  ac¬ 
quainted  the  Directory  that  he  was  certain  M.  Man¬ 
gourit  would  not  be  acceptable  to  his  country;  that  it  was 
now  reported,  and  believ’d  as  a  fact,  that  the  executive 
had  resolved,  and  indeed  absolutely  sent,  to  recal  M.  Adet, 
and  to  send  no  minister  in  his  place,  but  only  a  letter, 
notifying  that  as  they  did  not  consider  any  treaty  as  now 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations  it  was  unnecessary 
for  them  to  have  a  minister  in  America ;  that  they  should 
no  longer  regard  the  Americans  as  allies,  but  should  nev¬ 
ertheless  continue  to  them  their  good  wishes,  and  that 
this  change  in  their  sentiments  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Americans  themselves.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  resolution  for  withdrawing  their  Minister,  & 
the  letter  containing  the  above  statement  were  for¬ 
warded  to  our  government  two  months  ago.  M.  Man¬ 
gourit,  it  is  conjectured,  is  the  person  who  has  most 
influence  with  this  government  in  what  regards  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  is,  as  exact  as  possible,  the  amount  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  news  communicated  by  M-  Fenwick— how 
far  it  is  to  be  depended  upon  we  do  not  know.  The  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Spain  (in  the  concluding  of  which  M. 
Mangourit  is  thought  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
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reputation  with  his  own  government)  the  same  gen¬ 
tleman  (M^  F.)  told  us  was  supposed  to  be  of  greater 
disadvantage  in  its  probable  consequences  to  the  english 
than  any  thing  which  had  taken  place  during  the  war. 
It  will  put  an  end  to  their  trade  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  with  Portugal,  on  the  confines  of  which  kingdom 
the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  60,000  men  ready  to  en¬ 
ter  it  if  the  Portugueze  do  not  accede  to  the  conditions 
prescribed,  which  are  said  to  be  the  forbidding  the  en¬ 
glish  their  ports,  and  to  pay  1 5  millions  of  livres.  The 
successes  of  the  french  in  Italy  have  latterly  been  more 
rapid  than  ever.  Mantua  is  besieged,  and  most  of  the 
Italian  States  have  sued  for  peace,  which  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  ;  but  large  contributions  have  been  levied  upon  them 
as  well  as  upon  the  German  Principalities  in  the  same 
predicament.  The  Pope  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  large  sums.  Genl  Jourdain  has  been  repulsed  by 
the  Austrians,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Rhine — but 
the  two  Austrian  Armies,  which  were  opposed  to  the 
two  Columns  of  french  troops,  united  to  attack  one  of  the 
latter,  and  which  was  already  very  near  Ratisbon.  Gen¬ 
eral  Jourdain’s  retreat  manifested  so  great  a  neglect  of 
discipline  that  he  has  been  recalled.  Lord  Malmsbury 
is  at  Paris  endeavouring  to  obtain  peace  for  his  country 
and  the  Emperor. — One  or  two  letters  have  passed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  executive.  Corsica  is  evacuated,  and 
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the  retreat  of  the  english  was  made  with  so  much  pre¬ 
cipitation  that  many  are  made  prisoners  &  M-  Gilbert 
Elliot  is  among  the  number.  Here  is  a  long  string  of 
politicks,  my  dear  Izard,  the  greater  part  of  which 
I  dare  say  will  be  no  news  to  you  by  the  time  you  re¬ 
ceive  this,  as  there  are  so  many  persons  in  the  sea-ports 
in  the  way  of  hearing  of  the  earliest  opportunities  by 
which  to  communicate  intelligence  to  America;  tho’, 
when  we  left  Philadelphia  the  25^  of  Sept-  no  account 
of  the  successes  of  M.  Richery  against  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland  had  reached  that  place,  and  yet  he  was 
safe  returned  to  Rochefort  from  his  expedition  before 
we  arrived  here.  M-  Fenwicke,  who  has  only  been  re¬ 
turned  three  weeks  from  Paris,  says  that  your  son  was 
not  in  that  city.  Soon  after  Gen^  Pinckney  arrives  there 
he  will  write  to  him,  and  enclose  his  father’s  letter.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  set  out  next  Tuesday  for  the  capital, 
but  the  roads  are  so  cut  up  by  the  waggons  that  it  is 
supposed  we  shall  be  8  if  not  i  o  days  in  getting  thith¬ 
er.  The  pave  from  Orleans  hither  is  entirely  broke  up 
by  the  waggons,  and  they  have  never  been  repair’d  since 
the  Revolution.  A  law,  however,  has  lately  been  past 
for  having  turnpikes  on  all  post  roads . I  hardly  re¬ 

member  Bordeaux  sufficiently  to  say  whether  it  is 
much  improved,  but  there  seem  to  me  to  be  many 
handsome  buildings  that  have  been  erected  since  I  was 
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here.  I  remember  you  were  at  the  theatre.  It  is  a  most 
gloomy  one  within,  and  two  livres  for  the  best  places 
is  so  low  a  price  that  the  scenery  is  very  old,  &  the  per¬ 
formers  very  mediocre  both  in  dress  and  acting.  I  saw 
some  pretty  Seve  figures  today,  and  was  enquiring  after 
the  state  of  the  manufactory.  It  is  now  in  greater  per¬ 
fection  than  ever  and  the  government  support  it  at  con¬ 
siderable  expence.  They  have  lately  made  the  most  sup¬ 
erb  presents  from  it  to  the  Grand  Signor.  I  think  I  am 
at  the  end  of  my  news,  my  dear  M”  Izard,  and  will 
conclude  with  telling  you  what  is  much  nearer  my  heart 
than  any  thing  I  have  written — that  I  long  very  much 
to  hear  of  and  from  you  and  my  other  friends  in  Caro¬ 
lina,  not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  a  line  from  any  of 
you  since  I  left  home.  Pray  remember  General  Pinck¬ 
ney  and  myself  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  to 
Izard  and  Nancy,  and  Ralph,  and  pray  kiss  the  child¬ 
ren  for  me,  and  believe  me  most  sincerely  and  affec¬ 
tionately  yours.  MP  — 

In  continuation 

Sunday  Nov-  20^^  S-  Gilbert  Elliott  is  not  a  prisoner. 
I  dined  yesterday  in  company  with  General  Rocham- 
baud,  a  son  of  M.  Rochambaud  who  commanded  in 
America.  The  General  was  appointed  Military  Com- 
,  mander  for  the  Spanish  port  of  St.  Domingo,  but  was 
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sent  home  in  chains  by  Santhonax.  The  Directory  have 
set  him  at  liberty.  He  has  with  him  eight  aid-de-camps, 
and  when  he  is  invited  to  dinner  he  brings  all  of  them 
with  him.  This  was  not  the  case  yesterday,  as  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  had  sent  to  let  him  know  he  had  only 
room  at  his  table  for  one,  and  luckily,  as  I  thought,  that 
one  was  not  his  mulatto  aid.  St.  Domingo  is  represented 
in  the  National  Legislature,  and  they  have  chosen  and 
sent  two  full  blooded  negroes  as  their  representatives. 

Monday  the  zV-  As  the  sheet  is  not  finished  I  will 
add  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  we  all  dined  and  supped 
at  M-  J.  Carthy’s  yesterday  in  company  with  your 
friend.  I  never  saw  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  nor  more 
exquisitely  dressed.  M""®  McCarthy  gave  me  the  affect¬ 
ing  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux 
during  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
find  it  has  left  an  impression  of  resentment  on  her  mind 
against  the  country  in  general  that  will  not  easily  be  ef¬ 
faced.  The  bride,  her  niece,  spent  the  day  there.  Eliza 
and  Ralph  are  in  raptures  with  her  beauty:  She  is  the 
3^  daughter  of  La  Piconnerie,  and  both  her  elder 
sisters  are  reckoned  handsomer  than  she  is.  During  the 
reign  of  terror  this  delicate  young  creature  was  made  to 
work  without  veil  or  gloves  on  the  high  roads,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  she  had  a  severe  illness  in  conse- 
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quence  of  it,  and  was  afterwards  confined  fourteen  months 
with  her  mother.  Major  Pinckney  was  so  happy  as  to 
be  able  to  render  some  essential  services  to  M-  and  M*"? 
J.  M^^Carthy  relative  to  their  return  to  this  country,  & 
they  are  never  tired  of  expressing  the  gratitude  they 
feel  for  them.  It  was  themselves  who  told  us  of  it. 
We  hope  to  set  out  on  our  journey  tomorrow,  and  I 
must  say  adieu.  Yours  M.  P. 


Paris y  Sunday,  December  1 1796 — 

We  arrived  in  this  city  last  monday  evening,  my  dear 
sister,  after  a  journey  of  eleven  days  from  Bordeaux. 
The  roads  great  part  of  the  way  were  extremely  bad, 
the  weather  very  cold,  and  we  obliged  to  rise  every 
morning  at  five,  or  soon  after  to  make  our  journey  be¬ 
fore  dark,  both  on  account  of  the  roads  and  also  from 
the  fear  of  robbers.  The  beauty  of  the  country  we  passed 
through  almost  compensated  for  these  desagrements. 

Monday.  It  has  this  moment  been  notified  to  M-  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  through  him  to  General  Pinckney  that  this 
government  will  not  receive  any  minister  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  till  the  latter  have  redressed  the  causes  of 
complaint  which  the  former  think  they  have  against 
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them.  Perhaps  before  this  letter  is  sealed  I  may  have  it 
in  my  power  to  give  you  some  information  respecting 
ourselves.  As  I  wish  to  give  you  and  my  other  friends 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are  all  well,  I  shall 
not  write  any  thing  in  the  political  line  further  than 
mere  matter  of  fact,  like  the  above ;  lest  in  meddling 
with  what  I  do  not  understand  I  should  unintentionally 
give  offence.  Our  dress,  so  unlike  that  of  every  one  here, 
and  other  trifling  circumstances,  have  prevented  our 
going  to  any  publick  place  till  last  night,  when  we  all 
went  to  a  concert  at  the  opera  house,  followed  by  the  grand 
ballet  of  Psyche.  Tho’  M-  Gardel  and  Vestris  were  lazy, 
and  the  principal  roles  filled  by  inferior  performers,  we 
were  very  much  amused,  and  Eliza  and  myself  very 
much  struck  with  the  grandeur,  of  the  scenery. —  as  for 
Ralph  he  did  M.  Placide  the  honor  of  comparing  the 
scenery  of  Europa  to  that  of  the  french  opera ;  and  when 
several  gentlemen  from  America  enquired  how  he  had 
been  pleased,  he  said  the  concert  had  almost  put  him 
to  sleep,  but  that  he  liked  the  ballet  very  much  tho’  he 
had  already  seen  as  fine  in  Charleston.  I  do  not  believe, 
my  dear  sister,  that  I  shall  write  any  long  letters  from 
France.  Tho’  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  since  my  arrival 
in  this  city  I  have  continually  expressed  in  my  family 
that  I  had  no  spirits  to  write,  and  that  the  idea  of  having 
my  letters  opened  and  read  would  act  as  a  spell,  and  bind 
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up  my  hand,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  put  my  pen 
to  paper.  Therefore  if  I  am  less  entertaining  than  per¬ 
haps  you  have  a  right  to  expect  in  letters  written  from 
this  city,  in  which  I  suppose  there  are  more  foreign 
ministers  assembled  than  ever  were  in  the  brightest  days 
of  Louis  the  14^  —  in  which  1 3  theatres  are  open  every 
even’g;  the  opera  excepted — independent  of  balls  both 
publick  and  private,  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  am 
more  than  usually  stupid,  but  only  prudent  in  a  greater 
degree.  I  have  been  very  much  amused  with  the  shops 
ranged  round  the  court  of  the  palais  egalite,  but  the  first 
time  we  went  we  were,  from  our  dress  &  appearance, 
so  much  the  objects  of  merriment  to  the  gazing  crowd 
that  Eliza  almost  swore  she  would  never  go  again — 
nevertheless  again  she  has  been,  and  again  we  should 
both  have  gone  this  morning  (tuesday)  with  M’".®  Mid¬ 
dleton  of  our  party,  as  indeed  she  was  yesterday,  but 
General  Pinckney  could  not  spare  the  carriage.  You 
would  have  laughed  to  have  heard  how  we  bid  the  people 
down,  &  after  all  how  little  we  saved.  As  to  your  and 
the  children’s  commissions  for  rings,  even  if  we  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  the  winter  here,  I  doubt  our  being  able  to 
execute  them  properly;  for  I  am  told  I  must  not  pretend 
to  buy  any  works  in  gold  without  taking  some  good  judge 
both  of  gold  and  of  the  prices  of  the  different  articles, 
et  je  ne  S9ais  ou  j’en  trouverai.  China,  furniture,  glasses. 
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dress,  and  in  short  everything  are  now  returned  to  their 
real  value,  or  rather  are  very  dear.  Our  lodgings  are  bad, 
every  room  smokes,  and  yet  apartments  are  so  scarce 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  them  at  25  louis  a  month.  Last 
night,  tuesday,  M”  Middleton,  M-  Horry,  Eliza  and 
myself  were  at  the  play,  &  saw  most  excellent  acting. 
M”  Middleton  is  a  charming  woman,  and  her  son  a  love¬ 
ly  boy.  M^:  Middleton  is  the  real  gentleman.  Europe  has 
neither  made  him  foppish  nor  assuming.  He  dislikes 
England — or  perhaps  I  should  express  myself  more 
properly  if  I  said  its  inhabitants,  and  unless  the  commu¬ 
nication  made  to  M-  Monroe  should  occasion  any  al¬ 
teration  in  his  plan,  he  purposes  spending  some  time  in 
this  republic.  His  wife,  I  should  suppose,  will  be  confined 
in  a  couple  of  months.  They  lead  a  domestic  retired  life. 
M^  Longchamp  is  in  this  city,  &  heartily  wishes  him¬ 
self  under  M”  Middleton’s  roof.  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Monday,  Dec-  19.  Our  children,  my  dear  sister,  are 
excessively  hurt  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
France,  &  General  Pinckney  would  make  up  his  mind 
to  leaving  them  both  at  S-  Germains,  but  that  he  does 
not  chuse  to  ask  any  personal  favors.  M-  &  M”  Monroe, 
who  have  both  been  very  obliging,  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  us  to  do  it,  and  M-  Campan  passes  for  a  charm¬ 
ing  woman.  I  was  to  have  gone  with  M*?  Monroe  to 
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have  waited  on  her  and  made  arrangements  for  Eliza 
— but  now  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Both  Eliza  and 
Ralph  are  very  desirous  of  speaking  french  well,  and 
Eliza  of  dancing  tolerably.  Nothing  can  be  more  un¬ 
pleasant  than  our  present  situation — Living  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  manner,  at  a  great  expence,  in  cold  smoky 
apartments,  and  unable  to  entertain  any  of  our  country 
people,  and  the  children  losing  their  time.  I  believe  we 
shall  all  leave  Paris  with  regret.  II  y  a  de  quoi  s’amuser 
tres  bien  pour  un  certain  terns,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  spend  at  least  a  year  in  &  about  it.  If  we  are  chassed 
we  purpose  going  to  the  Hague  or  to  Amsterdam.  Swit¬ 
zerland  we  once  thought  of ;  but  it  is  so  far,  so  cold,  and 
those  mountains  in  winter  are  too  dreadful!  Several 
americans  have  purchased  sumptuous  hotels  pour  des 
bagatelles ;  some  have  made  large  fortunes,  &  indeed 
some,  I  am  told,  had  begun  to  forget  their  country.  I 
dare  say  I  could  finish  another  sheet,  but  I  am  hurried 
for  time.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
from  you.  I  believe  Ralph  will  write  to  you  by  this 
opportunity.  Remember  us  all  affectionately  to  M-  Izard 
and  your  children,  and  to  Middleton  &c:  and  Miss 
Newman. 

Yours  MP — 
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TariSy  Tuesday  Dec^  13^^  1796 — 

Here  is  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  such  an  influx 
of  ministers,  my  dear  cousin,  from  all  the  Kingdoms 
and  Principalities  of  Europe  that  I  have  no  favorable 
report  to  make  you  of  the  expence  of  an  establishment 
in  this  city.  Lodgings  now  are  hardly  to  be  had,  houses 
scarce  fif  high,  every  article  of  furniture  dear,  china  excess¬ 
ively  so,  and  the  articles  of  dress,  though  more  moderate 
than  in  our  country,  by  no  means  to  be  called  cheap.  I 
was  informed  by  an  american  lady,  who  has  lived  a  good 
deal  in  France,  that  fine  thread  lace  which  could  be  had 
last  year  for  a  dollar  an  ell  could  not  now  be  purchased 
at  less  than  twenty  dollars.  I  should  not  have  been  thus 
precipitate  in  giving  so  general  &  unfavorable  a  report, 
and  in  which  under  other  circumstances  a  great  portion 
of  happiness  to  myself  might  have  been  involved,  but 
I  should  have  waited  till  my  own  experience  had  allowed 
me  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  had  it  not  been  prob¬ 
able,  my  dear  cousin,  that  that  time  will  not  now  arrive, 
the  executive  of  this  republic  having  notified  yesterday 
to  M-  Monroe  that  they  would  not  receive  a  minister 
from  ours  till  the  grievances  of  which  they  complain 
are  redressed.  As  this  event  has  been  so  lately  announced 
I  can  give  you  no  account  of  what  is  to  become  of  our- 
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selves — ^whether  we  are  immediately  to  leave  Paris,  or 
to  finish  our  winter  in  it.  M-  and  M”  Middleton  came 
here  in  august,  and  when  strangers  did  not  abound  in 
the  degree  they  now  do,  and  after  6  weeks  hunting  in 
every  part  of  Paris,  he  met  with  a  very  handsome,  ready 
and  elegantly  furnished  second  floor,  consisting  of  about 
six  chambres  de  maitre,  of  which  four  are  very  handsome, 
and  7  or  8  pieces  pour  les  domes tiques.  The  house  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  ci-devant  due  de  Villeroy,  and 
this  suite  of  apartments  was  occupied  by  a  favorite  daugh¬ 
ter  in  law,  the  wife  of  his  son,  M.  de  Boufflers — M- 
Middleton  has  engaged  them  for  6  months  and  is  to  pay 
2000>r  or  4000  p  ann?  The  house  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Boulevards.  We  pay  for  5  indifferent  rooms, 
two  of  which  smoke  dreadfully,  25  louis  a  month,  or 
8  p  week,  and  we  are  obliged  to  hire  them  from  week 
to  week.  They  are  at  the  hotel  des  Tuileries,  Rue  Honor^ 
and  very  near  the  gardens,  tho’  they  do  not  look  into 
them.  Apartments,  something  better,  in  the  fauxbourg 
St.  Germain,  but  the  situation  less  agreeable,  could  have 
been  had  for  15  louis  a  month,  &  we  wish  our  friends 
had  taken  them.  That  part  of  the  town  is  now  the  centre 
of  publick  business,  and  hardly  any  body  chuses  to  live 
in  it.  Since  the  first  3  mornings  we  have  had  our  own 
tea  equipage,  and  have  found  our  own  breakfast,  milk 
and  bread  excepted,  &  our  traiteurs  bill  for  dinner  for 
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five  days  supper  for  one  (the  evening  we  arrived,  for  we 
eat  no  supper)  and  breakfast  for  three,  amounts  to  6o  i 
livres  or  25  louis,  and  we  have  had  no  company  only 
one  day,  and  then  only  three  persons  in  addition  to  our 
own  party  of  five — ^we  pay  1 8  louis  a  month  for  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  three  livres  a  day  besides  to  the  coachman. 
If  you  have  your  own  horses  &  stables  I  am  told  you 
can  keep  a  carriage  for  1 4  louis  a  month  p  month.  Then 
there  is  wood,  which,  as  we  were  not  here  to  lay  it  in 
during  the  summer  months,  stands  us  in  79  livres  for 
2  voyes — a  voye  is  less  than  a  cord — Had  we  gone  to 
housekeeping,  and  had  a  tolerable  maitre  d’hotel  my 
information  would  have  been  more  to  the  point.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  are  arrived  in  the  depth  of  winter.  In  two 
days  we  shall  know  whether  we  are  to  remain  here  this 
winter  or  wander  further  in  quest  of  peace.  Paris  is  said 
to  be  very  gay  &  brilliant,  independent  of  its  13  spec¬ 
tacles  per  night,  and  its  publick  balls;  but  the  young 
gentlemen  can  give  a  better  account  of  this  matter  than 
an  elderly  lady.  I  saw  M®  Tallien  as  far  as  her  shoulders 
at  the  concert  at  the  opera  house,  but  as  her  person  and 
manners  are  still  more  admired  than  her  face,  I  dont 
think  it  fair  to  give  an  opinion  of  her.  Her  arms  are  fre¬ 
quently  bare  to  the  shoulders,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  Henry  Rutledge  has  been  several  times  at  her 
parties.  It  is  said  she  has  obtained  the  lives  of  hundreds 
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of  the  devoted  during  the  reign  of  terror.  Sometimes 
she  goes  into  public  a  la  grecque,  with  drawers,  and  a 
gawze  petticoat,  &  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  a  lady 
who  says  of  herself  ‘  ‘que  quelquefois  elle  prend  la  licence 
de  se  mettre  en  cavalier,”  and  actually  wears  breeches. 
But,  my  dear  Cousin,  I  dare  say  you  are  more  interested 
about  M*"®  Middleton  whom,  I  hope  there  is  no  doubt 
but  you  will  see,  than  anxious  to  hear  of  these  french 
ladies,  whom  I  now  think  it  is  probable  you  will  never 
behold.  The  picture  in  Carolina  is  very  like  her,  but  her 
countenance  is  infinitely  more  agreeable,  and  her  figure 
very  pretty,  and  the  dress  she  wears  very  well  calculated 
to  shew  it  to  advantage — Her  head  dress  is  at  present 
a  1’ Americain,  but  I  believe  she  purposes  going  into  the 
french  style,  tho’  we  are  neither  of  us  its  admirers.  Here 
follows  a  short  description  of  M”  M.  coiffure — I  have 
seen  many  pictures  so  dress’d,  but  never  saw  any  person; 
then  her  fine  neck  and  low  shoulders  are  seen  to  great 
advantage.  M-  Middleton  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect 
gentleman, — modest  without  reserve,  and  polite  without 
affectation,  and  I  think  if  I  were  a  mother  I  should  wish 
for  just  such  a  son.  I  have  just  recollected  that  like  other 
superficial  observers  I  have  described  the  outside  only 
of  M”  Middleton,  &  have  omitted  to  tell  you  that  she 
seems  perfectly  amiable,  sweet-temper ’d  and  agreeable 
— enfin  une  femme  charmante.  She  is  so  good  as  to  say 
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she  regrets  the  probability  of  my  soon  being  obliged  to 
leave  her,  and  her  society,  had  I  remained,  would  have 
been  a  great  resource  to  me.  mais  dans  ce  monde  on  est 
le  jouet  des  cir Constances.  I  wish  I  had  the  resolution 
to  renounce  it  altogether,  and  to  fix  my  hopes  &  wishes 
on  one  not  exposed  to  the  caprices  and  passions  of  my 
semblables  or  my  own.  By  the  by,  or  a  propos,  I  had 
a  visit  from  M*  T.  Payne.  Gen-  he  was  told  was  out,  and 
he  ask’d  to  see  me.  He  enquired  if  I  had  heard  in  America 
of  the  suspension  of  the  functions  of  M.  Adet.  I  answered 
no,  only  that  some  coolness  subsisted  between  this  gov¬ 
ernment  and  ours — “coolness,  he  replied,  no  it  is  indig¬ 
nation,  and  indignation  well  founded.”  I  was  silent.  I 
hear  he  has  written  and  sent  a  most  impertinent  letter 
to  the  president.  It  is  said  that  he  is  almost  continually 
in  liquor.  Adieu,  pour  ce  soir. 

Sunday  evening,  dec-  i  Nous  y  sommes  encore, 
mais  nous  attendons  a  chaque  instant  d’etre  renvoyes. 
Eliza  regrets  that  she  cannot  pass  a  few  months  with 
M-  Campan,  who,  M-®  Monroe  says,  is  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  as  well  as  the  most  amiable  woman  in  France, 
and  even  Ralph  regrets  that  he  cannot  stay  to  learn 
French.  I  believe  Gen-  Pinckney  could  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  leaving  them  both,  if  in  his  letter  to  the 
minister  he  had  not  included  his  family,  &  he  does  not 
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chuse  to  ask  any  personal  favor.  I  too  shall  leave  Paris 
with  regret.  Our  little  society  of  the  boulevards  is  very 
pleasing,  and  there  is  so  much  to  engage  and  amuse  a 
stranger  in  this  vast  city!  The  gallery  of  the  Louvre  alone, 
when  it  is  properly  arranged,  would  furnish  pleasure  for 
a  month’s  mornings,  and  M-  La  Tour’s  acting  at  the 
opera  and  M®  Gardel’s  dancing,  and  Mad^i®  Contat’s 
acting  at  the  theatre  de  la  rue  Feydeau  will  not  easily 
tire.  And  then,  my  dear  Cousin,  the  freedom  with  regard 
to  dress  is  agreeable  to  me.  I  go  to  the  opera,  &  sit  in  the 
front  row  of  the  first  boxes,  in  one  of  the  large  caps  worn 
here,  and  without  a  perriwig,  or  having  my  hair  dress’d, 
or,  even  visible ;  &  in  my  robe  wadee,  which  is  a  most 
comfortable  warm  dress,  made  of  silk  like  a  close  bodied 
great  coat,  and  large  enough  to  go  over  the  other  dress 
— or  one  takes  off  one’s  gown,  as  is  most  convenient. 
Mine  is  puce  inside  and  outside,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet.  Eliza  and  M"®  Middleton  have  one  of  grey  silk 
lined  with  blue.  It  is  a  mourning  grey,  Gf  this  colour 
is  all  the  fashion.  M-  Tallien  seldom  wears  the  great 
caps  &  black  velvet  caps.  She  dresses  her  hair  or  perri¬ 
wig  in  little  tiny  curls  all  over  her  head,  and  very  low 
on  the  forehead,  and  passes  narrow  ribband  in  various 
directions  over  her  head.  This  is  called  a  la  grecque. 
M”^®  Monroe  dresses  her  own  hair  (for  she  told  me  she 
was  tired  of  wigs)  in  the  same  way.  The  ear  is  quite 
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uncovered,  and  the  ribband  goes  under  it,  and  the  w^hole 
of  the  hind  hair  is  creped  and  curled  all  over  the  head, 
and  is  hardly  lower  behind  than  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
I  think  it  very  pretty.  It  seems  odd  that  two  fashions 
so  opposite  as  the  little  greek  head,  and  the  immense 
caps  and  velvet  jockey  hats  should  prevail  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  city.  M-  &  M’'-®  Monroe  have  behaved 
with  great  politeness  to  me,  and  Gen-  Pinckney  thinks 
the  behaviour  of  the  former  to  him  has  been  very  can¬ 
did.  Their  house  is  a  little  temple.  It  was  built  by  a 
farmer  general  in  a  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  20  arpens  laid  out  in  terraces  and 
alleys — After  ascending  a  high  flight  of  steps  of  great 
length  you  enter  a  vestibule,  &  then,  strait  on,  a  small 
eating  room,  ornamented  with  large  bronze  statues — 
on  each  side  is  a  beautiful  octagon  saloon,  profuse  with 
gilding,  the  finest  glasses,  painted  cielings,  and  com¬ 
partments  over  the  windows.  M-  Monroe’s  furniture 
is  handsome,  but  as  he  order’d  it  with  a  view  to  take 
it  to  America  the  chairs  are  not  gilt,  &  do  not  suit  the 
rooms — beyond  the  saloon,  on  one  side,  is  a  bed-room, 
and  beyond  the  other  a  study— in  a  line,  keeping  for¬ 
ward  from  the  entrance,  and  beyond  the  small  eating 
room  is  a  large  octagon  dining  room,  which  I  did  not 
see.  I  think  M"^-®  Monroe  told  me  there  were  two  cham¬ 
bers  above — He  is  going  to  sell  his  house  for  whatever 
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it  will  fetch,  which,  probably,  under  the  present  ap¬ 
pearances  of  things  will  not  be  more  than  he  gave  for 
it.  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  that  they  should  give  up  so 
agreeable  an  establishment.  I  shall  only  have  time,  my 
dear  Cousin,  to  finish  this  sheet,  and  I  will  not  put  off 
to  the  last  line  my  tender  enquiries  respecting  you  and 
M-  Manigault,  &  your  dear  children.  I  have  not  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  any  of  my  friends  since 
I  left  Carolina.  I  long,  I  very  much  long  to  hear  if  I  pos¬ 
sessed  them  all  at  the  close  of  the  summer.  Write  me 
a  great  deal  about  yourself  and  husband  and  children. 
Let  me  know  what  Elizabeth  learns,  and  if  she  is  at¬ 
tentive.  Poor  Eliza  is  losing  all  her  time.  She  went 
yesterday  to  practice  at  Middleton’s,  and  for  the 
first  time  touched  a  note  since  the  first  of  September. 
I  have  bought  you  a  black  lace  veil,  for  which  I  gave 
6  louis  and  1 2  livres.  I  do  not  like  the  border,  yet  ex¬ 
pecting  every  day  to  leave  Paris,  I  ventured  to  take  it, 
and  I  am  almost  sure  you  could  have  got  as  handsome 
in  Charleston  for  the  same  money.  It  is  of  an  eng- 
lish  yard  in  depth,  &  about  1V2  in  length,  and  I  think 
very  fine.  I  have  also  bought  you  a  piece  of  Valenci¬ 
ennes  edging — hardly  as  wide,  and  not  quite  as  fine  as 
what  you  gave  a  guinea  a  yard  for  in  Charleston.  I  gave 
1 6  livres  a  french  ell  for  this.  But  this  kind  of  lace  is 
scarce.  I  am  told  by  several  persons  who  have  been  here 
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some  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  sort  of  a  gold 
etui  for  three  guineas.  The  gold  thimbles  here  are  made 
like  taylors  thimbles.  The  french  have  not  improved  in 
works  in  gold  within  these  last  1 4  years,  and  London 
is  far  beyond  them  now  in  these  articles.— Adieu. — 


Taris^  Sunday  Deer  1776 
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After  three  months  &  three  days  travelling  by 
and  by  land,  my  dear  M”  Izard,  we  flattered  ourselves 
that  on  reaching  this  city  our  fatigue  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  we  should  not  only  have  time  to  repose  ourselves, 
but  that  the  amusements  and  gratifications  to  curiosity 
which  this  great  city  affords  would  prove  some  indem¬ 
nification  for  our  trouble,  &  for  the  sacrifice  we  made 
in  leaving  our  friends.  Unfortunately  for  us  and  our 
country  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Directory  have  declared 
that  this  government  will  not  receive  any  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  from  America  till  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complain  are  redressed.  When  General  Pinckney  comes 
in  I  shall  ask  his  leave  to  copy  his  letter  to  M.  de  la  Croix, 
the  Minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  organ  of  the 
Directory  in  the  above  communication.  You  will  read 
it  here  if  you  please,  as  I  am  certain  that  everything 

in  which  our  country  is  interested  is  sure  of  your  atten- 
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tion  and  that  of  M-  Izard,  I  will  proceed  to  give  as  good 
an  account  as  I  can  of  what  has  since  passed.  You  will 
see  by  General  Pinckney’s  letter  to  M.  de  la  Croix  that 
the  latter  was  in  possession  of  official  copies  of  M-  Mon¬ 
roe’s  letter  of  recall,  and  of  General  Pinckney’s  letter 
of  credence.  They  were  delivered  by  those  gentlemen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Minister  at  his  own  express  ap¬ 
pointment,  &  in  his  letter  to  M-  Monroe  he  says  that 
he  had  laid  both  the  letter  recalling  M-  Monroe,  and 
the  letter  of  credence  nominating  Geni  Pinckney,  be¬ 
fore  the  Directory,  and  that  they  had  desired  him  to 
write  as  you  will  find  transcribed  in  Gen-  P’s  letter. 
Two  or  three  days  after  Mi^  H.  Rutledge  had  delivered 
the  above  mentioned  letter,  the  secretary  en  chef  to  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  waited  on  my  husband 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  commissioned  to  give 
a  negative  to  his  letter.  Gen-  P.  desired  to  know  if  the 
negative  extended  to  the  french  territories  or  only  to 
Paris.  The  secretary  was  surprised— he  believed  the  neg¬ 
ative  related  to  both,  but  he  would  see  M.  de  la  Croix 
again  on  the  subject  for  fear  of  a  mistake,  and  would 
call  again  in  the  evening.  I  have  mentioned  very  slightly 
what  passed  during  this  interview  in  the  morning  as  I 
believe  every  thing  material  was  repeated  in  that  which 
took  place  in  the  evening.  The  secretary  of  the  foreign 
department  then  said  that  this  government  did  not  know 
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Genl  P.  as  the  Minister  from  the  U.  States,  as  they  had 
determined  that  they  would  not  receive  any  one  in  that 
capacity — that  the  Minister  of  foreign  affairs  believ’d 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should  remain  in  the 
territories  of  France.  General  Pinckney  answered  that 
he  could  not  receive  his  dismissal  in  that  manner — that 
the  Directory  could,  if  they  thought  proper,  refuse  to 
receive  him  as  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  U. 
States  of  America,  but  that  they  could  not  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  the  knowledge  that  he  was  commissioned 
from  the  U.  States  as  such.  That  he  had  himself  given 
the  official  copy  of  his  letter  of  credence  to  the  Minister 
of  foreign  affairs  at  his  own  express  request  appoint¬ 
ment,  that  the  latter  in  his  letter  to  Col.  Monroe  had 
acknowledged  that  he  had  laid  M-  Monroe’s  letters  of 
recall,  and  Geff  P.’s  letter  of  credence  before  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  and  that  of  course  they  must  know  who  he 
was.  To  which  the  secretary  replied  that  suppose  M. 
de  la  Croix  had  made  a  mistake,  that  mistake  could  not 
affect  the  Directory.  Gen^  P.  replied  that  it  was  not  he 
who  could  think  M.  de  la  Croix  had  acted  improperly 
— that  he  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  &  must 
be  supposed  to  have  acted  officially  and  right — that  if 
the  Directory  thought  he  had  acted  wrong  it  was  for 
them  to  punish  him — that  they  knew  he  was  the  Min¬ 
ister  sent  by  the  U.  States,  and  that  as  such  he  was  en- 
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titled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  that 
capacity  to  have  it  notified  to  him — either  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  executive  that  he  should  quit  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  in  which  case  passports  of  safe 
conduct  should  be  granted  to  him — or  that  he  might  re¬ 
main  here  till  he  heard  from  his  government.  The  sec¬ 
retary  said  that  M.  de  la  Croix  would  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Directory  on  the  number  of  days  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  in,  &  at  the  same  time  would  take 
their  decided  opinion  whether  the  removal  was  to  be 
from  the  territory  or  only  from  Paris — that  it  was  prob¬ 
able  he  would  not  hear  again  from  the  Minister  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  but  from  the  Minister  of  Police  relative  to 
the  cards  of  hospitality,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  the 
laws  respecting  strangers  executed,  &  that  they  did  not 
remain  in  France  without  those  cards.  Gen-  Pinckney 
again  and  again  repeated  that  the  local  laws  relative 
to  strangers  did  not  apply  to  him — that  the  executive 
Directory  did  know  he  was  the  Minister  nominated 
from  the  U.  States,  &  that  they  could  not  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  this  knowledge — that  he  ought  to  hear  from 
M.  de  la  Croix  on  the  subject,  and  not  from  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Police,  &  that  he  requested  the  communication 
might  be  in  writing — and  the  conference  ended.  This 
I  think  was  tuesday  evening.  Since  then  Genl  P.  has 
neither  heard  from  M.  de  la  Croix,  nor  from  the  Minis- 
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ter  of  Police.  He  has  engaged  M-  Monroe  not  to  receive 
any  communication  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  as  he 
certainly  is  no  longer  in  office.  If  Gen-  P.  does  not  in 
a  day  or  two  hear  further  on  the  subject  he  will  again 
write.  The  english  treaty  is  the  ostensible  reason  given 
for  this  behaviour.  Monday  19^-^  Gen-  P.  has  cast  his 
eye  over  the  above,  &  says  it  is  the  substance,  tho’  not 
an  accurate  account  of  what  has  passed.  He  is  so  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  out  his  dispatches  for  our  secretary  of 
state  that  he  will  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  write  to 
M-  Izard,  or  to  give  a  particular  account  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  to  his  brother,  sister  or  M-  E.  Rutledge,  &  there¬ 
fore  requests  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  read  this  to  them. 
He  does  not  require  that  the  affair  in  general  should  be 
kept  secret,  but  lest  this  should  reach  you  before  his  dis¬ 
patches  get  to  our  government  he  would  be  sorry  that 
it  should  find  its  way  into  the  publick  papers.  M-  Tall- 
erand,  late  bishop  of  Autun,  and  now  in  France,  has 
told  those  in  power  that  he  knows  America  well — that 
there  are  no  men  of  ability  in  it — that  the  male  part  of 
the  community  do  nothing  but  drink  Madeira  wine, 
and  the  women  are  only  employed  in  suckling  their 
children — that  America  possesses  only  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  scattered  along  an  extensive  coast,  and  that 
— pour  conclusion — the  french  nation  may  treat  Am¬ 
erica  just  as  it  does  Genoa  and  Geneva.  Do  you  not 
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think,  my  dear  M"®  Izard,  that  the  americans  make  too 
much  of  strangers,  <£f  that  our  empressement  to  treat 
and  welcome  them  excites  their  contempt  instead  of 
gratitude?  I  am  excessively  vexed  with  M.  Tallerand, 
but  I  hope  his  mean  endeavours  to  curry  favor  will  tend 
to  his  own  abasement. 

M*  Monroe  had  a  letter  from  George  four  days  ago 
dated  Metz — he  was  quite  well.  Both  Gen-  Pinckney  & 
myself  regret  very  much  that  these  unpleasant  circum¬ 
stances  have  intervened  to  prevent  his  writing  to  him, 
&  telling  him  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  when 
his  studies  would  permit  his  coming  to  Paris.  Indeed 
our  situation  here  is  very  uncomfortable.  We  live  at  a 
great  expence  in  cold  smoky  dirty  apartments.  But  if 
we  were  well  receiv’d  &  well  establish’d  I  should  like 
very  much  to  spend  a  year  in  Paris  and  its  environs. 
Yet  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that,  excepting  M-  &  M’’®  Middleton  &  our  two 
nephews,  we  should  be  indebted  to  society  for  any  of 
our  enjoyments ;  and  publick  amusements  soon  fatigue, 
especially  at  my  time  of  life.  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  from  Carolina,  but  I  dare  flatter 
myself  you  will  not  neglect  any  opportunity  of  letting 
me  hear  how  you  all  do,  &  what  you  do.  Every  thing 
is  interesting  to  me  that  concerns  you.  Pray  mention  to 
me  M-  Bourdillon.  I  have  often  thought  how  deceitful 
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she  must  now  suppose  me  when  I  could  listen  to  her 
earnest  wishes  of  coming  to  France  in  order  to  return 
to  her  own  country,  &  that  I  should  know  I  was  com¬ 
ing,  and  yet  not  offer  to  take  her  with  us.  I  beg  to  be 
remembered  &c . 


Taris  Jany  6*^  1797 — 


WE  have  begun  our  new  year  in  this  city,  my  dear 
sister,  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  pretend  to  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  and  venture  to  foretell  where  we  shall  finish 
it.  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  wish  ourselves,  as  also 
you  &  yoiirs,  as  happy  a  year  as  is  consistent  with  our 
imperfect  nature.  After  taking  such  a  voyage  I  should 
like  to  see  a  little  more  of  Europe  merely  to  gratify  curi¬ 
osity,  but,  believe  me,  our  country  is  capable  of  bestow¬ 
ing  more  real  happiness  than  is  to  be  found  out  of  it.  I 
mean  for  those  who  have  wherewith  to  live  comfort¬ 
able.  As  to  the  society  of  Paris,  I  know  no  more  of  it  ex¬ 
cept  by  hearsay  than  you  do ;  &  with  regard  to  publick 
amusements  they  soon  tire.  My  morning  excursions 
procure  me  the  most  pleasure,  and  yet  it  is  too  cold  and 
damp  not  to  suffer  from  visiting  churches  &  museums, 
and  I  dare  not  put  them  off  to  a  milder  season  lest  I 
should  not  then  be  here.  I  am  no  longer  like  the  little 
boy,  who,  whatever  was  the  season  wished  it  might 
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always  continue,  but  I  am  wishing  it  was  spring  that  I 
might  make  excursions  round  the  beautiful  environs  of 
Paris.  Yet  we  have  no  cards  of  hospitality,  and  if  they 
are  determined  to  consider  us  as  private  americans  only 
are  liable  to  be  stopped  every  time  we  go  out.  As  I  am 
desirous  that  you  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  (2f  of  us,  I  will  not  risk  the  safety  of  my  letters 
by  meddling  with  politicks,  and  tho’  the  citizens  allow 
themselves  greater  latitude  on  this  subject  than  I  ex¬ 
pected,  it  is  still  a  dangerous  subject ;  and  with  regard  to 
letters,  I  am  told  the  owners  of  vessels  both  coming 
from  &  going  to  A.  are  so  apprehensive  for  their  cargoes 
that  they  generally  throw  them  all  into  the  sea.  I  hope 
therefore  you  will  either  send  copies  or  write  very  often. 

1  wish  particularly  to  know  whether  in  case  we  are  recall¬ 
ed  you  will  venture  to  let  us  leave  Ralph  at  school  at 
St.  Germains,  or  what  you  would  wish  to  have  done 
with  him.  He  is  losing  all  his  time,  &  at  present  has 
no  opportunity  of  learning  even  french.  We  should  not 
hesitate,  but  send  him  immediately  to  St.  Germains,  tho’ 
but  for  a  week,  were  it  not  for  the  expence  of  the  out¬ 
fit — for  each  student  must  have  a  bedstead,  4  mattresses, 

2  p-  of  sheets,  2  doz.  napkins,  a  silver  cup,  fork  and 
spoon,  and  our  stay  is  so  uncertain.  Sometimes  we  think 
of  leaving  him  there  if  we  go  to  Amsterdam ;  &  then 
again  I  am  fearful  lest  he  should  get  sick  &c:  in  a  coun- 
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try  where  he  will  have  no  friends,  for  M-  Middleton  it 
is  probable  will  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  Hering 
that  her  daughter  may  return  to  England  to  lie  in,  even 
though  they  again  come  back  to  Paris.  We  are  indeed 
quite  puzzled  what  to  do  with  him.  Eliza  too  is  losing 
all  she  has  learnt — no  instrument — no  masters.  We 
changed  our  lodgings  yesterday — these  are  rather  more 
comfortable  &  quiet,  but  they  are  dark,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  much  less  agreeable :  but  we  were  in  the  Road  to 
Ruin  where  we  were,  and  lived  in  the  most  disagreeable 
manner.  We  paid  67  louis  d’ors  for  21  dinners,  without 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  friend,  except  on  New 
Year’s  day,  when  M-  &  Middleton  ( &  M-  Horry) 
dined  with  us.  We  are  just  returned  from  dining  with 
them,  and  we  saw  there  at  tea  a  very  pleasing  french 
lady  who  has  lived  6  years  in  England  in  M*^®  Church’s 
family ;  her  name  now  is  Chastel — Major  Pinckney  is 
well  acquainted  with  her,  et  je  crois  avec  M.  son  mari, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  letters.  I  have 
written  twice  to  my  brother,  and  it  is  almost  time  to 
expect  to  have  an  answer  to  my  first  letter.  This  is  the 
2H  have  written  you  from  Paris — the  first  time  by  way 
of  England.  Ralph  wrote  to  you  a  week  ago,  also  by  way 
of  London.  He  is  quite  well,  and  I  believe  likes  France. 
Eliza  is  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  wishes  to  stay  four 
years  in  it.  She  says  too  she  loves  the  french,  but  she 
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wont  speak  a  word  of  french  to  any  of  them.  Bon  soir 
— nous  verrons  si  j’aurai  quelque  chose  a  vous  dire  de- 
main,  car  il  faut  que  ma  lettre  soit  prete  pour  samedi, 
et  c’est  a  present  jeudi  minuit. 


Friday  evening — I  have  been  running  about  Paris  all 
the  morning  instead  of  writing — Pud  and  Patia’s  rings 
are  finished.  I  see  very  little  jewellery  or  gold  trinkets 
in  the  shops ;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  a  pair  of  sleeve  buttons 
for  Ralph.  I  am  persuaded  there  is  greater  choice,  and 
neater  work  in  London.  I  have  not  seen  one  pretty 
watch.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  a  great  abundance  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  suppose  I  have  been  a  dozen 
times  at  least  to  the  Palais  Egalit^  and  I  am  as  much 
amused  with  the  shops  as  any  child  can  be.  Pray  re¬ 
member  me  affect,  to  &c :  (Sf c :  and  tell  us  all  about 
Xmas.  4  months  and  not  a  line  from  any  of  you.  De¬ 
plorable — we  are  very  happy  in  having  Henry  with  us. 
Adieu  MP. — 


Paris ^  Jan^^  1 1797 — 

At  length,  my  dear  Cousin,  after  an  absence  of  4 
months  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  letters 
from  you  and  my  other  friends.  That  from  you  was  dated 
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from  the  1 1  to  the  24*^  of  September,  and  I  receiv’d 
it  on  the  evening  of  the  9^^  of  this  month.  I  am  very 
thankful  that  none  of  you  suffer’d  by  your  removal  from 
the  island,  and  that  my  dear  little  god-daughter  had  re¬ 
cover’d  from  her  fever,  and  that  the  sickly  month  of 
September  was  nearly  over.  You  do  not  mention  M* 
Manigault  particularly,  &  I  am  sure  he  is  so  near  your 
heart,  and  you  are  so  well  convinced  of  the  interest  I 
take  in  his  health  that  if  he  had  not  been  much  better 
you  would  have  mentioned  it.  I  am  more  anxious  he 
should  continue  well  as  the  political  horizon  of  America 
and  France  is  too  much  clouded  at  present  to  admit 
of  your  visiting  with  comfort  the  latter.  We  remain 
here  non  re9us  du  Directoire,  and  non  renvoyes  as  we 
did  when  I  last  wrote  to  you,  but  we  have  ventured 
to  remove  from  our  very  uncomfortable  apartments  to 
others  rather  more  comfortable,  but  are  still  in  a  hotel 
garni,  and  as  you  will,  we  are  now  in  fauxbourg  S-  Ger¬ 
main.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  fashionable  part  of  Paris, 
tho’  several  of  the  officers  of  government  have  hotels 
in  it.  However  I  have  not  seen  any  grass  growing  in  it 
as  we  were  told  before  we  removed  here,  and  rue  de 
Bacq  seems  still  to  have  many  well  assorted  shops.  I 
always  said  if  I  could  recollect  the  name  of  the  hotel 
where  you  lodged  I  would  go  and  see  it,  <Sf  certainly  it 
must  be  hotel  Vendome,  and  certainly  I  will  pay  it  a 
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visit,  and  enquire  after  M-  Ecureil,  S’  Javotte  &  Cadet, 
tho’  they  are  all  names  as  unknown  to  me  as  if  they 
were  imported  from  China.  How  have  you  managed 
to  treasure  them  up  ?  M®Le  Sage  has  not  found  us  out ; 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  meet  with  her :  but  my  name 
would  never  tell  her  who  I  am,  and  if  she  enquired 
of  your  brother  George  concerning  me,  I  am  sure  she 
would  never  remember  Pinqueneny  as  they  call  our 
name  here.  Thursday  y^  1 2^-^  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my 
dear  cousin,  for  explaining  matters  to  Du  Pont,  S 
to  her  for  accepting  my  excuses.  I  enclosed  her  letter 
to  her  father-in-law  immediately  with  a  few  lines  ex¬ 
pressing  that  if  he  wished  to  write  to  Carolina  Gen- 
Pinckney  would  take  the  same  care  of  his(M.  Du  Pont’s) 
letters  as  of  his  own,  but  I  have  had  no  answer.  Tho’ 
the  present  government  seems  very  humane  yet  I  am 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  recollection  of  the  horrors  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  time  of  Robespierre  renders  even  the 
members  of  the  legislature  very  cautious  how  they  visit 
or  have  any  communication  with  foreign  ministers  not 
receiv’d.  We  have  several  reasons  for  being  of  this  opin¬ 
ion — and  this  sentiment  prevents  my  waiting  imme¬ 
diately  on  M-  Talon,  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
had  great  pleasure  in  doing,  not  only  to  enquire  about 
your  packages,  but  to  have  talked  to  the  good  lady  of 
her  charming  adopted  daughter.  The  latter  in  her  letter 
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to  me  says  charge  une  de  mes  amies  d'avoir  Thon- 
neur  de  vous  voir” — and  she  has  not  sent  me  any  letter 
to  her.  Had  we  been  differently  circumstanced  I  should 
have  written  to  Talon,  &  requested  permission  to 
have  waited  on  her.  With  respect  to  your  furniture  the 
delay  is  not  material,  as  Gen-  P.  is  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  run  great  risks  in  going  to  sea  just  now, 
for  by  private  letters  from  America  we  hear  that  the 
french  government  have  directed  their  vessels  to  seize 
those  of  America  under  the  same  circumstances  as  they 
were  taken  by  the  english  before  America  made  the 
treaty  with  that  nation.  And  indeed,  my  dear  Cousin, 
how  can  we  wonder  at  our  vessels  being  taken,  when 
several,  who  call  themselves  American  citizens,  arm 
privateers,  under  cover  of  french  colours  take  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  their  own  fellow  citizens.  I  hope  the  good  lady 
made  your  purchases  whilst  things  were  cheap.  There 
are  still  so  many  handsome  houses  unoccupied  that  from 
the  informations  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  I  believe 
if  a  family  could  be  sure  of  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  city,  (S^were  to  engage  a  house  fora  twelve-month 
and  furnish  it  themselves  (supposing  also  that  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  year  they  would  chuse  to  keep  the  fur¬ 
niture)  and  have  a  cook  (Sfc :  and  get  an  honest  upper 
servant,  they  might  live  very  comfortably  Gf  reasonably. 
An  American  gentleman  who  keeps  house  here,  has 
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two  friends  as  his  guests,  &  frequently  sees  two  or  three 
more  at  his  table,  but  at  the  same  time  looks  into  his 
own  affairs  and  endeavors  to  be  an  aconomist,  told  me 
it  was  seldom  that  his  cooks  bills  exceeded  200  livres 
a  decade.  If  peace  were  once  more  restored  to  Europe, 
and  the  french  and  americans  good  friends,  and  your 
friends  and  your  feelings  would  allow  you  to  quit  your 
country  for  a  few  years,  I  am  informed  St.  Germains  is 
a  healthy  and  cheap  situation.  Your  daughters  could 
either  be  placed  with  Campan,  or  the  masters  who 
attend  her  school  could  be  engaged  to  attend  y  •  children 
at  your  own  house.  The  academy,  the  most  in  repute 
for  young  gentlemen,  is  also  there.  But  St.  Germains 
is  dull  I  hear.  All  this  plan  is  so  far  removed  from  reali¬ 
zation  that  I  have  ventured  to  trace  it.  And  I  hope  want 
of  health  will  not  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  change 
your  own  climate,  and  certainly  very  good  masters 
can  now  be  had  in  Charleston.  So  Blake’s  poor  lit¬ 
tle  boy  is  dead.  I  hope  the  dear  little  Henry  is  quite  re¬ 
covered,  and  that  the  whole  party  are  all  returned  in 
good  health.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  I  am  very  glad  that 
dear  Nancy’s  indisposition  passed  off  so  soon,  and  that 
she  has  regain’d  her  colour  and  her  appetite.  Pray  re¬ 
member  me  affectionately  to  her,  (Sf  tell  her  I  have  seen 
nobody  as  pretty  in  France.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  I  had 
seen  George,  but  we  are  so  situated  that  Gen-  Pinckney 
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has  thought  it  best  not  to  send  to  him.  Is  it  true  that  you 
are  quite  genteel  ?  Si  c’est  ainsi  je  vous  fais  mon  compli¬ 
ment,  car  avec  deux  garfons  et  trois  demoiselles  on  pent 
bien  se  decider  a  rester  tranquille  pendant  quelques  an- 
nees.  N’est-ce-pas,  ma  chere  ?  Je  suis  fachee  de  me  trou- 
ver  encore  en  France  sans  faire  du  progres  dans  lalangue ; 
mais  je  ne  vois  que  3  ou  4  franfoises  et  elles  bien  rare- 
ment.  Avec  une,  qui  est  une  tres  bonne  personne,  c’est 
la  faute  a  moi,  car  elle  sera  bien  aise  de  me  voir  souvent. 
Notre  neveu  aura  voulu  nous  introduire  a  des  femmes 
tres  comme  il  faut,  mais  nous  I’avons  cru  de  notre  devoir 
ne  pas  dpnner  la  moindre  cause  de  plainte  contre  nous. 
Aussi,  ma  cousine,  je  doute  si  leur  societe  pouvoit  offrir 
des  momens  agreables  pour  bien  des  raisons,  que  je  ne 
saurois  vous  detailler  mais  qui  se  presen teront  facilement 
a  votre  esprit.  Quand  les  ann&s  auront  amollies  leur 
sensibilite  sur  leurs  malheurs,  et  quand  le  gouvernement 
sera  tellement  etabli  qu’on  pent  causer  sans  crainte  alors 
la  societe  des  personnes  bien  elevees,  et  qui  auroient  tant 
vues  deviendroit  vraiment  interessante.  You  v^ont  know, 
my  dear  friend,  what  to  make  of  me  if  I  say  that  I  wish 
I  had  never  left  Carolina,  &  that  the  dread  of  the  sickly 
season  excepted  there  is  more  happiness  for  a  native 
there  than  even  in  Europe,  and  that  nevertheless  I  pass 
my  mornings  here  very  pleasantly,  &  the  evenings  not 
disagreeably.  The  weather  is  so  cold  and  damp  that  for 
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the  last  fortnight  the  latter  have  generally  been  passed 
with  my  family  round  the  fire,  reading,  writing,  talking 
american  politicks,  and  of  dear  Carolina  and  our  still 
dearer  friends.  The  mornings  we  spend  in  riding  about, 
visiting  shops  and  buildings  or  manufactures,  and  M'’® 
Middleton  generally  of  our  party.  To-morrow  we  go  at 
12  o’clock  to  the  plate  glass  manufactory.  I  have  written 
a  little  letter  to  A.  Middleton  to  try  to  make  our 
peace  with  her.  I  have  written  about  her  son  (Sf  daughter 
in  law.  I  hope  Emma  is  well  S?  pretty.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  gardens  Mousseau,  my  dear  Cousin  ?  They  were 
laid  out  by  the  ci-devant  duke  of  Orleans.  M"  Middle- 
ton  and  myself  have  explored  them,  and  every  building 
and  hillock  in  them.  They  are  very  pretty,  laid  out  in 
the  english  style  as  it  is  called,  and  abound  in  ruins 
temples  bridges  c :  adieu  pour  ce  soir.  Friday  morning. 
M-  Horry  came  in  last  night  at  lo  o’clock,  and  stayed 
chatting  till  12 — and  tho’  I  continued  to  write  it  was 
not  very  fast,  for  he  is  agreeable  in  conversation.  Eliza 
and  myself  chose  to  sit  by  the  fire  last  night,  and  write 
to  our  friends — Gen-  P.  &  Ralph  went  to  a  musical  & 
dancing  party  at  an  american  house.  The  lady  has  these 
parties  every  tridi,  and  tho’  always  invited  I  have  never 
yet  been.  She  tried  to  tempt  me  too  yesterday  by  calling 
in  the  morning  and  telling  me  Pleyel  was  to  play.  The 
composer  of  that  name,  whose  pieces  we  so  much  ad- 
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mire,  is  not  dead  as  was  reported  but  in  this  city.  His 
wife  plays  still  better  than  he  does.  It  was  he  who  was 
expected,  however  he  disappointed  the  company,  but 
a  still  better  performer  gratified  my  husdand.  M-  Rut¬ 
ledge  says  these  little  parties  at  this  lady’s,  of  7  or  8 
couple  are  the  most  sociable  he  has  been  at  in  France, 
and  not  expensive — amateurs  play  ^  sing,  &  about  i  o 
o’clock  one  of  the  company  take  a  fiddle  &  they  dance 
till  1 2  or  one — a  few  cakes  and  a  glass  of  wine  are  all  the 
expence. — I  think  your  mother  who  loves  to  see  young 
people  gay  and  happy  would  like  to  have  these  parties 
—But  an  insuperable  objection  exists  in  Charleston— 
Her  acquaintance  is  too  numerous,  &  those  who  were 
left  out  would  find  fault. 

Saturday  the  1 4^-^  M-  &  M”  Middleton  &  our  party 
went  last  night  to  see  Figaro.  Mad^-®  Contat  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  actress,  &  a  fine  woman  with  a  handsome  face,  but 
she  is  too  fat  to  perform  Suzanne  which  used  formerly 
to  be  her  role  in  this  piece.  I  never  heard  such  loud  & 
long  continued  clapping  as  gratified  her  when  the  count 
says  to  her  “vous  jouez  bien  la  comedie,  Madame.” 
Mad^-®  Devienne  has  the  most  expresive  countenance, 
and  is  the  most  spirited  soubrette  I  ever  saw.  M”  M., 
who  certainly  is  very  partial  to  her  own  country,  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  she  never  saw  such  acting  as  at  Paris. 
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This  is  the  day  since  I  wrote  to  M.  Du  Pont,  &  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  him  or  M®  Talon.  Que  puis-je 
faire,  chere  cousine?  Croyez  que  j’ai  tout  le  desir  du 
monde  de  faire  mes  respects  a  la  bonne  dame.  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  sending  this  letter  in  2  days.  The 
palais  de  Bourbon  is  spoilt  au  dehors  by  alterations  made 
to  fit  up  a  large  room  for  the  conseil  de  5  cents.  The 
Directory  are  lodged  at  the  Luxemburgh.  I  have  hardly 
room,  my  dear  Cousin,  to  offer  Gen*  P.  and  Eliza’s  re¬ 
spects  to  you  &  M-  Manigault  and  the  love  of  the  latter 
to  Elizabeth,  to  whom  you  do  not  justice.  Adieu  &c: 

M. P.— 

N. B.  In  a  postscript  informed  her  I  had  sent  the  veil  & 
valencienne  to  B.  that  I  had  bought  a  gold  etui  for 
Nancy,  &  hoped  to  send  it  to  M”  Bird  on  Tuesday — 


!P<2m  Wednesday  Jan^  1 1‘^  1797 


The  day  before  yesterday,  my  dear  Rebecca,  I  re¬ 
receiv’d  for  the  first  time  letters  from  my  friends  in 
Carolina.  Judge  of  the  pleasure  they  gave  me  after  up¬ 
wards  of  4  months  absence,  particularly  as  they  told  me 
you  had  nearly  passed  the  fatal  month  of  September  & 
were  all  well.  My  sister  requests  I  would  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  her  letter  before  I  left  Philadelphia.  Alas ! 
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we  went  on  board,  the  Liberty  and  sailed  down  the 
Delaware  whilst  she  was  writing  it,  &  when  it  reached 
that  city  we  were  tossed  by  storms  and  bufFetting  with 
adverse  winds  on  the  wide  Atlantic.  As  I  wrote  Puddy 

5  sheets  from  Bordeaux  by  way  of  Baltimore  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  our  disagreeable  passage,  as  I  have 
written  twice  since  I  have  been  in  Paris  to  your  mother, 
and  given  her  the  history  of  our  uncomfortable  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  situation  in  this  city,  and  how  uncertain  we 
are  with  respect  to  remaining  in  it,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  a  repetition  of  these  matters  for  my  letters  were 
sent  by  good  opportunities,  and  I  flatter  myself  will  ar¬ 
rive  safe.  So  my  dear  Mary  would  have  begged  to  have 
been  of  the  party  had  she  known  we  were  coming  to 
France.  I  should  have  been  most  glad  of  her  company, 

6  on  the  whole  I  wish  she  had  come  for  her  own  sake. 
She  would  have  suffer’d  a  good  deal  at  sea,  but  that  is 
past — tho’  not  forgot — by  me.  She  would  have  had  no 
society  among  the  french,  no  private  parties  and  balls 
which  young  people  love  so  much,  but  I  think  she 
would  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  publick  places 
and  buildings  of  this  vast  city,  where  there  a  hundred 
things  to  amuse  and  gratify  a  young  persons  curiosity. 
I  wish  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  dress  of  those  ladies 
who  allow  themselves  to  go  in  the  extreme  of  the  fash¬ 
ion,  but  I  have  never  been  at  the  bal  de  f  opera,  nor  at 
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any  of  their  subscription  balls,  (S'  I  do  not  like  to  venture 
to  write  from  hearsay.  Yet  I  am  assured  that  there  are 
ladies  who  appear  at  them  in  flesh  colour’d  silk  (stock¬ 
ing)  drawers  and  a  short  gauze  petticoat,  and  the  arms 
bare  to  the  shoulders — that  is  without  sleeves  to  their 
gowns.  This  is  what  I  have  heard.  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  give  you  some  account  of  the  dress  from  my  own 
knowledge.  Wigs  are  universally  worn,  and  a  brune  (as 
the  ladies  with  dark  hair  are  called)  is  hardly  now  to  be 
seen — the  chignons  are  immense,  not  very  low — ^Then 
comes  a  large  black,  or  blue  or  pink  &c :  velvet  Jockey 
cap,  with  gold  bands  and  tassels — or  trimmed  with  vel¬ 
vet  the  colour  of  the  hat — or  immense  caps  with  beauti¬ 
ful  lace  borders,  &  the  two  sides  hardly  ever  made  alike 
— satin  cawls — sometimes  one  side  of  the  border  falls 
quite  behind,  &  flowers  are  placed  between  it  and  the 
face — some  of  these  caps  are  very  pretty,  &  I  dined  at 
our  bankers  with  a  pretty  french-woman  who  looked 
beautifiil  in  one  of  them : — round  gowns  of  silk  or  mus¬ 
lin  with  narrow  full  flounces  are  all  the  fashion — the 
backs  are  plaited — a  broad  shoulder  strap — at  the  end 
of  which,  in  front,  the  gown  is  gather’d  full  &  set  in, 
comes  high  on  the  shoulder  &  the  dress  is  worn  with¬ 
out  a  handkerchief  or  tucker  &  yet  is  perfectly  decent. 
M”  Middleton  always  wears  such,  and  no  handker¬ 
chief,  &  the  tucker  not  seen,  and  not  the  least  trimming 
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round  the  neck — below,  to  form  the  waist,  is  a  drawing 
string — Large  circular  gold,  or  pearl,  or  diamond  ear¬ 
rings  are  much  more  worn  than  drop  ear-rings,  orna¬ 
ments  with  cornelian  are  very  scarce  &  dear  at  Paris. 
These  circular  ear-rings  are  hollow  like  a  ring,  &  about 
I  Vz  inch  in  diameter.  The  waists  are  neither  short  nor 
long,  but  leaning  to  the  latter.  Flat  shoes,  strings  round 
the  legs — colour’d  clocks,  &  colour’d  silk  as  well  as 
white  silk  stockings.  M”  Middleton  says  work’d  bor¬ 
der’d  muslin  coats  have  long  been  out  of  fashion  in 
London.  Her  last  accounts  from  thence  mention  that 
small  black  velvet  jockey  caps  were  in  fashion.  The 
large  Jockey  hats  and  caps  here  are  worn  quite  back  & 
upright.  To  the  plays,  &  even  the  opera,  you  may  dress 
as  dowdy  as  you  please,  and  very  few  well  drest  people 
are  seen  there :  at  the  opera  and  play  houses  the  scene 
only  is  well  lighted,  &  the  company  quite  in  the  dark. 
At  the  grand  concerts  at  the  opera  house  &  theatre,  the 
company  is  well  lighted,  and  the  ladies  dress.  Many  in 
turbans,  but  larger  than  those  you  wear,  &  made  more 
like  dress  caps — in  hats — in  caps — &  many  wear  both 
hats  &  caps.  Are  you  tired,  my  dear  niece,  of  this  long 
history  of  dress  ?  M”  Middleton,  Ralph,  Eliza  myself 
and  a  gentleman  to  conduct  us  went  yesterday  to  visit 
the  Angouleme  manufactory  of  china ;  and  ought  I  to 
be  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  I  longed  ?  &  yet  then  would 
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follow  how  I  resisted — cups  &  saucers  with  beautiful 
miniature  figures  rivalling  the  first  masters  on  ivory — 
at  7  louis  a  cup  <5^  saucer — vases  from  50  to  i  ooo  louis 
a  pair — an  absolute  picture,  about  a  foot  in  length,  of 
china,  of  a  naked  Venus,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  loves, 
est  de  la  derniere  beaute.  Then  such  a  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  groups  of  biscuit  porcelain  for  plateaux — des  pendules 
ornees  de  ces  figures,  most  beautiful.  There  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  desert  set  painted  only  in  flowers,  the  price  of  which 
is  1 8  o  louis.  A  table  (Sf  desert  set  are  making  for  M-  King 
in  London,  the  whole  to  cost  270  louis,  but  the  price 
fixed  by  him  would  not  allow  the  above  beautiful  desert 
set  to  make  part  of  it.  I  did  not  like  the  set  chosen  for 
him,  but  the  real  beautiful  is  so  high  qu’il  n’y  a  pas 
moyen  de  Tavoir.  II  faut  un  peu  de  franfois  par  ci  par  la 
quand  on  ecrit  de  Paris.  Apres  nous  etre  rassassies  de 
toute  ces  belles  choses  we  went  to  see  the  whole  process, 
from  the  lump  of  clay  which  they  were  rolling  about 
as  if  for  a  tart,  till  it  took  the  form  of  the  beautiful  ware 
we  had  so  much  admired  before.  If  you  wish  to  read  a 
particular  account  of  what  we  saw,  send  to  the  library 
for  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  where  your  uncle 
says  it  is  very  accurately  described.  I  read  it  many  years 
ago,  &  do  not  recollect  it,  and  your  uncle  was  not  with 
us  yesterday.  If  I  remain  in  France  I  shall  certainly  visit 
the  manufactory  of  Seve,  which  is  generally  accounted 
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superior  to  that  of  Angouleme.  But  the  weather  is  really 
too  cold  &  damp  just  now,  &  yet  for  fear  of  being  driven 
out  of  the  country  M*"-®  Middleton  &  myself  project  an 
excursion  to  Versailles,  but  the  gentlmen  who  are  to 
accompany  us  hang  back,  for  it  snows.  Poor  Gen-  P.  has 
no  card,  &  as  every  body  must  shew  one  at  the  barriers 
or  be  stopt,  he  does  not  chuse  to  risk  it.  I  hope  to  pass, 
&  M-  M.  has  his  passport.  I  have  been  writing  all  this 
letter  since  dinner,  whilst  M-  Horry,  M-  Rutledge  & 
General  Pinckney  are  chatting.  Adieu  for  the  present, 
&  here  is  another  gentleman  come  in,  yet  I  am  going 
to  begin  another  letter. 

Friday  morning — The  gentleman  who — 

Saturday  morning.  I  was  interrupted  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  my  dear  Rebecca,  by  the  arrival  of  M-®  Middleton 
to  go  to  the  plate  glass  manufactory.  It  is  neither  cast 
nor  blown,  ni  coule  ni  souffle  a  Paris,  but  we  saw  the 
whole  process  from  that  period  till  the  plates  were  ready 
for  the  frames.  I  was  most  struck  with  the  immense 
number  of  plates  in  the  warehouse.  I  dont  describe 
these  manufactures  to  you  because  you  can  read  in  books 
much  more  accurate  accounts  than  I  can  give.  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  that  the  gentleman  who  came  in  on 
Wednesday  evening  whilst  I  was  writing  said  that  he  was 
engaged  at  ii  o’clock  to  a  tea  party  at  a  french  lady’s, 
and  I  made  some  enquiries  of  him  and  M-  Rutledge 
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(who  had  been  at  several  before  we  came  to  Paris)  re¬ 
specting  them  for  your  amusement.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  opens  with  musick,  generally  by  amateurs — at 
1 2  or  one  tea  is  served — then  they  play  at  questions  & 
commands  and  forfeits— to  these  succeed  blindman’s 
buff,  dancing,  and  romping,  &  about  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  tea-party  breaks  up.  I  fancy  Rutledge  thinks 
these  bruyante  parties  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of 
a  secretary,  for  he  will  not  now  go  to  any  of  them.  We 
went  last  night  to  see  the  mariage  of  Figaro,  and  I  wish 
you  had  been  of  the  party  to  have  seen  what  good  act¬ 
ing  is,  yet  perhaps  it  is  an  unkind  wish  for  you  would 
no  longer  receive  pleasure  from  the  Charleston  com¬ 
pany.  I  hope,  my  dear  Rebecca  you  will  restrain  all  wish¬ 
es  to  be  in  Europe.  Be  assured  you  will  find  more  real 
happiness  with  your  friends  at  home.  At  any  rate  you 
must  be  provided  with  a  handsome  income  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  it,  and  wait  till  it  is  at  peace.  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
of  a  sheet  from  Bordeaux  by  Capt.  Fitzpatrick  bound 
to  Philadelphia  and  sent  a  little  box  with  a  cap  and  a 
few  artificial  flowers.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  cap  will  give 
you  the  most  imperfect  idea  of  those  beautiful  ones 
now  worn.  The  two  sides  must  not  be  alike,  not  even  of 
the  cawl.  I  have  one  made  for  me  by  M-  Chastel,  with 
one  side  of  the  cawl  sticking  out  in  a  point,  the  other 
round— Double  borders  &  a  beautiful  point  are  prettiest. 
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I  have  hardly  room  to  bid  you,  sweet  Rebecca,  adieu. — 
NB.  Since  the  the  last  letter  of  the  date  Jan^  to  Re¬ 
becca  I  have  written  at  least  a  dozen  letters  to  America, 
which  I  had  not  time  to  copy  in  this  book,  and  forgot 
to  write  with  the  proper  ink  for  taking  impressions. 


^Amsterdam  March  i6^  i797 — 

I  INTENDED  to  have  written  either  to  Rebecca  or 
Pudsey  by  this  opportunity,  my  dear  Mary,  but  I  recollect 
I  have  not  once  written  to  you  since  I  left  Carolina,  & 
tho’  I  am  sensible  my  memory  is  not  as  good  as  it  formerly 
was,  I  do  not  think  this  omission  would  so  long  have 
escaped  me  if  you  had  refreshed  my  recollection  by  a 
few  lines  from  your  agreeable  pen.  I  should  be  glad  to 
amuse  you  with  something  new  of  Amsterdam,  but  if 
I  were  asked  what  appears  to  me  the  greatest  curiosity 
in  it,  I  dont  think  I  could  give  a  better  answer  than  that 
made  by  a  doge  of  Genoa  to  a  similar  question  put  to 
him  by  Louis  the  14^-^  ‘‘Sire  to  see  myself  here.”  Indeed 
when  I  recollect  how  little  idea  I  had  the  middle  of  July 
of  leaving  our  own  house  on  E.  Bay  unless  to  go  to  that 
bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns,  I  cannot  but 
be  surprised  to  find  your  uncle,  Eliza  &  myself  sitting 
quietly  by  the  fire  side  in  Amsterdam  as  if  we  were  all 
at  home.  And  yet  this  is  really  the  case.  I  cannot  describe 
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to  you  the  difference  of  my  feelings  here  and  at  Paris. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  it  to  myself.  In  the  latter  city 
I  had  always  something  in  view,  something  to  see.  I 
was  ever  on  the  wing,  and  always  amused.  Here  I  am 
seated  as  tranquilly  with  our  botanical  books,  or  work, 
or  ink-stand  before  me  as  if  I  had  resided  here  all  my 
life,  Gf  had  seen  everything.  I  have  been  to  visit  a  few 
things  that  are  supposed  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  but  I  view  them  with  indifference.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  bustle  in  this  great  city;  it  is  as  quiet 
as  Charleston.  I  am  told  it  is  very  much  altered  in  trade 
&  gaiety  since  the  revolution.  Perhaps  it  is  the  listless¬ 
ness  of  the  surrounding  objects  which  renders  me  dull. 
Perhaps  my  mind  obeys  the  laws  prescribed  to  bodies, 
and  as  these  when  at  rest  are  acted  on  by  those  in  motion, 
&  partake  of  their  velocity,  so  perhaps  my  mind  receiv’d 
a  spring  from  the  vivacity  of  the  french  which  animated 
and  enlivened  its  powers,  but  receiving  here  no  such 
filup  it  is  returned  to  its  natural  state  of  inactivity,  and 
remains  stationary  &  without  elasticity.  Or  still  another 
supposition.  Perhaps  my  mind  is  too  much  engaged  by 
what  passes  in  the  political  world,  in  which  our  dear 
country  is  so  much  interested  to  receive  much  amuse¬ 
ment  from  sights,  &  nature  has  not  yet  in  this  northern 
climate  unfolded  her  charms  to  sooth  the  soul  to  har¬ 
mony  &  peace,  &  lead  it  to  forget  what  is  disagreeable 
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in  the  contemplation  of  her  beauties.  In  a  few  weeks  we 
propose  travelling  to  the  Hague,  Rotterdam  &c :  &  I 
hope  a  variety  of  scenes  will  inspirit  me,  and  render  my 
correspondence  more  agreeable.  I  went  last  night  for 
the  first  time  to  the  french  theatre  in  this  city  to  accom¬ 
pany  &  do  the  honours  of  Amsterdam  to  an  american 
lady  lately  arrived  from  Paris.  This  theatre  is  very  neat, 
but  smaller  than  that  of  Church  Street,  and  before  the 
revolution  in  this  government  was  altogether  maintained 
by  subscription  and  was  only  open  to  subscribers.  It  is 
now  open  to  all  who  chuse  to  pay  for  a  seat,  Gf  is  never 
full  unless  on  Saturday  evening.  I  was  tolerably  amused, 
tho’  sometimes  the  theatre  de  la  rue  Feydeau,  &  Mad“® 
Contat,  &  M.  Fleury  would  cross  my  mind,  &  occasion 
unpleasant  comparisons.  Enfin,  having  tasted  the  charms 
of  Paris  I  dont  think  I  should  relish  even  those  of  Pekin. 
I  have  however  seen  a  manufactory  here  which  would 
have  pleased  me  if  the  Directory  had  not  hurried  us 
from  one  object  to  another  before  we  had  time  to  obtain 
distinct  ideas  of  that  which  we  left.  It  seems  he  is  jealous 
of  having  his  secret  in  some  of  his  manoeuvres  stolen, 
&  probably  he  saw  cause  for  alarm  in  our  scrutinizing 
eyes.  Here,  my  dear  Mary,  I  saw  what  you  and  Pud 
have  read  an  account  of  in  your  winter  evenings  amuse¬ 
ments  by  Barbauld — the  amazing  ductility  &  mal¬ 
leability  of  the  metals,  particularly  of  gold.  The  first  of 
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these  properties  was  shewn  very  convincingly  in  a  bar 
of  copper  cover’d  with  gold,  which,  from  an  inch  in 
diameter  was  stretched  &  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pin, 
yet  the  tenacity  and  ductility  of  the  gold  was  such  that 
every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  copper  was  gilt  in  all  its 
extent.  We  also  saw  round  gilt  wire  flattened  instant¬ 
aneously.  After  these  operations  I  was  most  pleased  with 
observing  the  ease  with  which  spangles  were  made,  but 
I  am  apprehensive  my  pen  will  not  be  able  to  convey 
to  you  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  were  to  take  a  piece  of  flexible  harpsichord 
wire,  &  wind  it  close  round  a  knitting  needle,  &  after¬ 
wards  draw  it  olF.  It  would  form  a  spiral  curve.  Thus 
it  is  (tho’  executed  with  great  quickness  and  neatness 
by  a  machine)  with  the  gilt  wire  of  which  spangles  are 
made.  The  wire  is  thicker  than  that  used  for  harpsi¬ 
chords,  &  the  hollow  of  the  curve  is  proportioned  (as 
indeed  is  the  wire)  to  the  intended  size  of  the  spangles. 
The  next  operation  is  manual,  and  so  difficult,  that  only 
the  director  himself,  his  son,  &  one  workman  are  able 
to  do  it.  This  spiral  curve  is  held  fast  down  between  the 
fing  ers,  and  is  slit  up  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  half 
formed  spangles  fall  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed 
for  that  purpose,  each  having  the  little  opening  in  the 
circle  which  you  must  have  observed  in  the  spangles. 
They  were  then  carried  to  a  machine  at  which  a  woman 
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was  seated,  who  pick’d  up  the  little  circles  with  a  large 
needle,  dropp’d  them  on  a  very  fine  polisher,  about  4 
inches  square,  &  with  her  left  hand  let  down  a  heavy 
hammer  fix’d  to  a  lever  about  3  feet  long,  &  instant¬ 
aneously  the  circular  wires  became  flat  (S’ bright  spangles. 
The  woman  did  her  business  with  so  much  ease  and 
celerity,  the  hammer  &  lever  being  affixed  to  a  machine, 
which  she  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  only,  dropp’d, 
that  I  took  a  fancy  to  the  employment.  We  also  saw 
them  make  thread  gold  wire,  all  manner  of  gold  tassels 
(as  they  are  called)  gold  lace,  bands  &c : — silk  wound 
and  fabricated  into  tassels  ribbands  (Sc :  also  foil  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  and  these  last  shewed  the  malleability 
of  gold  S  silver.  There  were  also  embroiderers  of  mus¬ 
lin  in  gold,  cotton  and  silk ;  and  the  last,  which  were 
copies  from  prints  were  admirable.  Your  uncle  is  hurry¬ 
ing  me  for  my  letter,  but  I  must  give  you  a  little  domestic 
news.  I  have  again  heard  from  Ralph  who  was  well, 
S  I  enclose  his  letter  S  that  of  M-  McDermott.  Eliza 
hopes  you  will  receive  the  letter  she  wrote  you  from 
Paris.  It  went  in  the  little  basket  I  have  so  often  written 
to  your  mama  about  with  3  rings.  I  am  now  sorry  I 
deferr’d  getting  yours  (Sf  Rebecca’s  made  at  Paris.  I  have 
also  the  i  o  dollars  you  gave  Ralph,  but  I  saw  none  I 
liked,  and  was  always  in  hopes  I  should;  but  hope  served 
me  as  it  does  others — amused  me,  but  never  arrived. 
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Eliza  complains  bitterly  of  you,  Qf  threatens  me  with 
a  dutch  letter.  She  at  length  has  got  a  music  master,  but 
she  has  had  no  opportunity  of  improving  in  french,  & 
will  return  as  unpolish’d  in  dress  &  dancing  as  she  left 
you.  I  believe  she  is  on  the  whole  pleased  that  she  came. 
She  adores  Paris — love  is  too  feeble  a  term  to  express 
what  she  feels.  I  write  only  to  you  by  this  opportunity, 
my  dear  Mary.  Pray  remember  me  affectionately  to 
your  papa  and  mama,  &  all  my  friends,  (Sf  pray  tell  M” 
Izard  we  have  not  heard  from  George  since  Genl  P. 
wrote  to  him  at  Metz.  I  shall  write  to  her  next,  and  it 
will  be  soon.  Endeavor  to  improve  yourself,  my  dear 
Mary.  Read  a  great  deal  of  history,  in  french  when 
you  can  get  proper  authors  in  that  language,  &  make 
extracts  in  english.  Endeavour  to  be  satisfied  in  your  sit¬ 
uation;  it  is  the  only  road  to  happiness.  This  Eliza  says 
is  her  principle,  &  it  served  her  in  good  stead  at  sea,  & 
again  in  Amsterdam.  We  have  rec*^  great  civilities  from 
2  families  here.  Adieu  : 

I  did  write  to  M*^®  Izard  of  So.  Bay,  &  to  my  sister  by 
the  same  vessel  as  I  sent  Mary’s. 

The  Hague ^  April  1 9*^  1 797 

I  WISH  you  had  been  with  us,  my  dear  Pud,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  agreeable  ride  we  have  had  from  Amsterdam 
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to  this  village— as  it  is  termed.  General  Pinckney,  Eliza, 
M-  Rutledge  and  myself  in  our  coach,  and  M-  Horry 
&  his  man  William  in  his  chariot  left  Amsterdam  about 
one  o’clock  last  Friday  for  Haarlem,  about  2  hours  drive, 
on  an  excellent  road,  from  Amsterdam.  The  country  is 
even  more  flat  than  that  of  Carolina,  but  the  beautiful 
green  meadows,  the  number  of  country  seats  with  their 
neat  gardens,  bridges  summer  houses,  the  numerous 
windmills,  the  trees  with  the  buds,  some  opening  into 
leaf  render’d  the  view  so  agreeable  that  we  forgot  hills 
were  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  landscape.  After  an 
hour’s  ride  we  crossed  the  Haarlem  meer,  or  lake  of 
Haarlem,  ©  had  it  on  each  side  with  its  numerous  sails, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  Haarlem.  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  on  the  map  youwill 
see  that  we  crossed  it  from  east  to  west,  ©  that  Amster¬ 
dam  appears  quite  close  to  its  east  side  and  Haarlem 
immediately  opposite  on  the  west.  We  drove  through 
Haarlem,  which  is  so  clean  that  you  might  eat  off  the 
stones,  ©  has  many  handsome  houses  and  canals  bord¬ 
er’d  with  trees  running  through  the  principal  streets, 
to  the  lodgings  which  M-  Willinck  had  been  so  good 
as  to  take  for  us  in  the  wood  just  without  the  town.  Im¬ 
mediately  as  you  enter  the  wood  on  the  left  hand,  stands 
the  magnificent  seat  of  Hop,  but  as  the  description 
of  a  house  is  very  dull  I  will  only  tell  you  that  it  cost 
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between  8o  and  90,000  pounds  sterling,  without  any 
furniture.  When  we  arrived  in  the  inn  we  were  mightily 
discomposed  at  finding  not  a  creature  in  it  spoke  any¬ 
thing  but  dutch.  We  pointed  to  our  mouths,  they  offer’d 
us  pipes — after  a  deal  of  dumb  shew  they  fetched  us  a 
neighbour,  a  little  old  man,  very  civil,  who  interpreted 
for  us,  &  about  evening  they  got  a  young  man  to  come 
and  stay  in  the  house  who  understood  a  little  french, 
but  he  spoke  it  so  ill  that  we  could  not  avoid  laughing 
at  our  curious  situation.  Eliza  (Sf  the  gentlemen  amused 
themselves  in  running  about  the  wood,  which  is  cut  into 
a  variety  of  walks,  and  one  cannot  go  far  in  any  direction 
without  coming  to  a  country  seat.  In  the  evening  both 
the  Willincks  and  their  sons  came  to  see  us.  The 
next  morning  at  i  o  Miss  Willincks  came  with  an  open 
kind  of  cart,  neatly  painted,  and  2  horses  abreast,  a 
curricle  and  pair,  and  a  one  horse  chaise  to  carry  us  to 
see  the  curiosities  of  Haarlem.  We  called  on  professor 
Van  Marum,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge  great 
modesty  and  politeness  who  conducted  us  to  y  ♦  Tyler- 
ean  Museum,  where  we  saw  many  curious  objects, 
which  it  would  take  me  too  long  to  describe — among 
others  the  largest  electrical  machine  ever  made— it  fright¬ 
ened  me  almost  to  look  at  it,  but  as  the  day  was  damp, 
the  hall  large  &  no  fixe  place,  he  shewed  us  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  very  powerful,  but  much  smaller  machine 
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in  a  dry  room.  We  all  took  many  sparks.  He  was  also  so 
obliging  as  to  perform  a  very  curious  chemical  experi¬ 
ment,  generating  water  out  of  z  dilferent  kinds  of  air, 
&  then  he  shewed  us  how  to  decompose  it.  We  after¬ 
wards  went  to  the  Society  of  Sciences,  saw  various 
collections  in  Natural  History;  among  others  a  superb 
one  of  shells — another  of  birds,  of  such  beauty  ©’variety 
of  colours  that  if  I  had  not  seen  the  nonpareil  alive  I 
could  not  have  believ’d  they  were  natural — among  the 
animals  were  3  2  species  or  sorts  of  monkeys,  and  I  was 
extremely  diverted  with  their  different  countenances, 
tho’  they  were  dead  ©  stuffed.  But  how  can  I  give  you 
any  idea  of  the  number  of  beds  of  superb  hyacinths, 
tulips,  narcissus  of  all  colours  which  we  saw  in  bloom, 
whole  beds  too  of  fritillaria’s,  a  flower  I  believe  you  never 
saw.  By  the  time  we  had  visited  all  these  rarities  it  was 
time  to  go  with  M-  Willinck  to  his  country  seat,  a  little 
beyond  the  wood  where  we  were  all  invited  to  dine.  It 
is  a  good  house,  the  grounds  very  pretty  ©  very  extensive 
for  Holland,  where  land  is  very  scarce.  After  dinner  we 
visited  his  hot  houses  for  fruit  ©  vegetables — here  we 
saw  immense  quantities  of  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines, 
abricots  already  large  whilst  on  the  walls  in  the  open  air 
they  were  hardly  in  flower.  It  appeared  to  me  that  what 
with  their  hot  houses,  and  what  with  their  walls  they 
must  have  fruit  enough  to  supply  the  whole  city  of 
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Amsterdam,  such  quantities  I  had  no  idea  of  any  one 
person  being  possessed  of.  After  tea  with  the  last  glimpse 
of  twilight  we  walked  through  the  meadows  &  wood 
back  to  our  lodgings,  &  soon  after  it  began  to  rain.  The 
next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  held  up,  the  gentlemen  and 
Eliza  with  M-  J.  Willinck,  &  I  with  Miss  Willinck,  a 
most  agreeable  and  affable  young  lady,  who  drove  me 
in  her  chair,  took  a  charming  ride  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  passed  whole  fields  of  hyacinths  &  tulips  in  flower, 
&  then  visited  M-  Hop’s  fine  house;  the  furniture  is  all 
there,  but  he  had  time  to  take  his  fine  pictures  with  him 
when  he  fled  to  England  on  the  entrance  of  the  french 
into  Holland.  In  the  afternoon  we  amused  ourselves 
with  seeing  the  company  in  the  wood,  and  as  it  was 
easter  Sunday  many  more  were  expected  than  came, 
but  the  bad  morning  I  suppose  prevented  them.  At  lo 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  on  another  pleasant  ride 
for  Leyden.  Here  we  visited  a  botanical  garden,  and 
another  collection  of  Natural  History — the  next  day 
brought  us  to  this  fine  place,  through  a  fine  wood  close 
to  the  town,  &  yesterday  &  this  morning  we  have  been 
walking  about  the  town  and  in  the  wood  gathering 
flowers.  The  soil  is  very  sandy,  (£f  that  &  the  wood  re¬ 
minded  us  of  our  dear  country.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
visit  Scheveling  situated  on  the  German  or  North  sea 
—Pray  look  for  that,  &  all  the  places  I  have  mentioned, 
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in  the  map.  I  receiv’d  a  letter  2  days  before  I  left  Am¬ 
sterdam  from  Ralph — he  was  well — perhaps  I  may  en¬ 
close  his  letter.  My  eyes  are  weary — adieu,  for  to  night. 
MP.  April  21®^  a  page  lost— . 27. 

I  have  not  time,  my  dear  Pud  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  little  fishing  town  of  Scheveling.  You  must  ask 
M”  Manigault  about  it:  perhaps  I  may  write  again  soon, 
&  tell  you  how  it  stinks  of  fish. —  I  send  you  &  Patience 
a  book  by  the  Jersey  bound  to  TenerifFe  and  Charleston. 
Give  my  love  to  her,  and  to  dear  Rosey  and  Louisa — 
Adieu,  my  beloved  little  niece. — MP — 

The  Hague  June  22^  97 

Since  i  did  myself  the  pleasure,  my  dear  M"®  Izard 
of  writing  you  a  few  lines  from  Rotterdam,  General 
Pinckney  has  had  that  of  receiving  a  letter,  dated  June 
8^*^  from  your  son  George  at  Metz,  who  was  in  good 
health.  Geni  Pinckney  olfer’d  to  forward  any  letters  from 
him  to  his  friends  some  time  ago.  In  his  last  letter  he 
says  ''I  have  receiv’d  no  news  from  America  or  from 
England  since  your  arrival  in  Europe :  M*^?  Marboix, 
our  countrywoman,  sent  me  a  few  days  ago  some  Phila¬ 
delphia  news-papers  of  very  old  dates.  Most  of  the  facts 
I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  by  french  gazettes,  but 
my  blood  boils  when  I  read  the  accounts  of  the  un- 
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worthy  manner  in  which  the  U.  States  are  treated  by 
the  belligerent  powers.  I  hope  a  stop  will  be  shortly  put 
to  such  conduct,  and  the  aggressors  punished  for  their 
bare-faced  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations”.  In  George’s 
first  letter  to  Gen-  P.  he  mentions  that  he  was  in  want 
of  money,  &  requested  Gen-  P.  would  forward  a  letter, 
which  he  enclosed,  to  M-  Bird,  &  second  the  request 
it  contained.  Gen^  P.  did  so,  and  M!i  B.  in  answer  said, 
that  if  his  distress  was  great,  tho’  he  had  no  remittance 
in  his  hands,  some  moderate  relief  must  be  affordedhim. 
This  was  some  time  ago.  In  your  son’s  last  letter  of  the 
8*^  instant,  he  mentions  being  in  great  distress,  &  had 
not  heard  from  M-  Bird.  Gen-  P.  has  again  written  to 
that  gentleman,  enclosing  a  2-  letter  from  George  to 
him.  As  George  is  so  soon  to  go  to  America,  I  hope  I 
do  not  do  wrong  (for  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  you  un¬ 
easiness)  in  saying,  that  I  fear  from  some  expressions  in 
your  sons  first  letter  to  GenJ  P.  that  he  either  has,  or  was 
on  the  point  of  incurring  some  debts.  I  feel  sorry  him, 
and  only  mention  it  to  prepare  you  lest  this  should  be 
the  case,  (Sf  in  the  hope  that  his  father  will  relieve  his 
mind  by  giving  some  directions  on  the  subject.  Gen- 
Pinckney  has  already  written  M-  Izard  his  sentiments 
respecting  the  inadequacy  of  his  allowance.  He  will 
write  to  George  to  acquaint  him  with  your  ©his  father’s 
intentions  respecting  his  return  to  America.  He  seems 
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so  fondly  attached  to  his  friends  and  his  country  that  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  intelligence  will  be  most  agree¬ 
able  to  him.  Gen-  P’s  own  return  will  depend  on  the 
instmctions  he  receives  after  the  meeting  of  Congress. 
If  we  are  to  sail  immediately,  he  will  be  very  happy  in 
having  George’s  company,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  him 
after  so  long  an  absence.  I  hear  he  is  a  fine  young  man, 
and  I  admire  his  patriotic  sentiments.  I  return  you  many 
thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  2  of  March,  &  was 
very  glad  to  hear  you  were  all  in  good  health.  I  hope, 
as  you  are  so  good  as  to  do,  that  our  stay  in  Holland  will 
not  be  long.  We  have  seen  all  it  is  probable  we  shall  see, 
for  as  Gen-  P.  has  receiv’d  orders  to  remain  in  Holland 
for  further  directions,  he  has  given  up  his  plan  of  visiting 
Guelderland.  The  walks  in  &  about  the  Hague  are  de¬ 
lightful.  The  verdure,  the  neatness  and  frequency  of  the 
country  seats,  and  of  the  cultivation  in  general,  please 
the  eye,  &  give  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  patience  & 
industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  yet  having  enjoyed  these 
things  for  2  months  I  find  nothing  now  to  recompense 
me  for  being  absent  from  my  friends.  At  the  same  time 
our  situation  within  this  last  week  is  more  agreeable  from 
the  addition  of  and  M”  Murray  to  our  society.  We 
are  extremely  pleased  with  both,  and  it  is  no  small  recom¬ 
mendation  to  us  that  they  are  acquainted  with  &  esteem 
you  &  M-  Izard.  M*?  Murray  said  she  loved  you  from 
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the  first  time  she  saw  you,  and  he  observed  that  you  re¬ 
ceiv’d  your  acquaintances  with  so  much  kindness  that 
it  must  be  delightful  to  be  your  friend.  We  spent  this 
morning  very  agreeably  together.  They  called  on  Eliza 
&  myself  at  eleven  o’clock  to  accompany  them  on  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Beeldemaker,  near  Ryswick,  about  2  miles  from 
the  Hague.  After  walking  over  the  grounds,  on  our  return 
to  the  carriage,  M-  Murray  proposed  that  we  should  go 
on  to  Delft,  to  see  the  fair.  There  we  met  with  the  first 
cherries  of  this  season,  and  returned  home  about  4  o’clock. 
They  seem  pleased  with  the  Hague,  &  with  the  dutch, 
but  regret  the  fallen  state  of  their  national  character. 
Yesterday  we  took  a  walk  in  the  evening  to  the  princes 
house  in  the  wood.  You  remember  it  in  all  its  splendor. 
At  present  only  4  rooms  are  shewn.  The  large  room  with 
the  history  of  Frederic  Henry  painted  on  its  walls  and 
deling.  Two  rooms  not  deserving  of  notice,  but  y®  4*^ 
room  is  really  princely.  The  hangings  (2?  furniture  are 
all  from  China.  The  former  as  likewise  the  window 
curtains  are  of  white  sattin  with  most  beautiful  birds 
Sf  flowers  in  emboss’d  or  rais’d  work  of  silk,  admirably 
excecuted,  and  placed  on  the  white  sattin.  The  spaces 
between  the  compartments  are  inlaid  with  very  hand¬ 
some  japan  work  &  fineer’d  \i,e,  veneer’d]  wood.  The 
chairs  &  card  tables  are  japan.  The  whole  was  presented 
about  4  years  ago  to  the  prince  by  a  gentleman  who 
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had  made  his  fortune  in  the  east.  This  room  forms  a 
contrast  to  one  fitted  up  in  the  dutch  style,  and  shews 
that  both  in  taste  and  execution  this  country  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  Chinese.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  en¬ 
tertainments  at  the  Hague  are  not  so  splendid  [or]  ex¬ 
pensive  as  those  at  Amster:  at  least  if  I  may  judge  by 
two  dutch  houses  in  which  I  have  dined.  M-  Van- 

stophorst  gave  a  first  dinner  to  ©  M”  Murray  yes¬ 
terday,  and  perhaps  you  may  not  think  a  dutch  bill  of 
fare  deserving  of  postage,  but  I  will  give  it  in  a  few 
words.  Two  large  dishes  of  fish,  one  a  turbot,  the  other 
soles — 2  plates  of  potatoes,  fish  sauce  ©  a  soup  consti¬ 
tuted  the  first  course.  The  2^  was  a  large  piece  of  cold 
smoked  dutch  beef,  ©  4  small  dishes  of  vegetables — 
the  3^^  had  a  goose  at  top — 4  partridges  at  bottom,  stew’d 
pigeons  in  a  tureen  in  the  middle,  ©  at  the  4  corners  a 
baked  pudding,  burnt  cream,  puffs  and  sweetmeats. 
The  desert  was  pretty,  and  an  excellent  rock  melon,  © 
indifferent  peaches,  both  from  y^  hot  house  made  part 
of  it.  The  company  consisted  of  1 4  persons.  I  believe 
provisions  are  dear,  but  not  speaking  the  language  I  can 
get  very  little  information  on  any  subject.  M-®  Beeldem- 
aker  told  me  that  fresh  salmon  generally  varied  from 
7*  to  II-  a  pound :  fresh  butter  ii^  a  pound  in  the  coun¬ 
try:  meat  of  all  kinds  if  you  engage  with  a  butcher  by 
the  year,  5^  a  pound.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  have  any 
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conversation  with  the  dutch  gardeners  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  flowers.  I  seldom  miss  the  flower  market 
which  is  held  twice  a  week.  This  morning  (I  am  now  at 
y-  23^)  I  brought  home  a  large  bunch  of  moss  roses, 
another  of  yellow  lupins,  (S'  a  3  of  mignionet,  all  for  5^ 
The  situation  of  Europe  is  much  the  same  as  when 
Gen-  Pinckney  last  wrote  to  M-  Izard.  There  have  been 
receiv’d  no  authentic  accounts  of  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny  on  board  the  fleets  at  Sheerness  and  the  Nore. 
The  french  &  english  commissioners  are  to  meet  at  Lisle 
to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  report  of.  . . 
[The  rest  of  the  sentence  has  been  scored  out  and  can¬ 
not  be  deciphered.] 

If  the  french  make  peace,  &  the  legislature  attend  to 
the  finances,  so  vast  and  rich  a  country  as  France  will 
soon  get  the  better  of  its  difficulties.  M.  Marboix  openly 
censures  the  conduct  of  Genet,  Fauchet  [/.^.,  Fouche], 
&  Adet,  and  other  of  the  french  ministers  at  different 
courts.  The  paper  called  the  historien  of  which  M.  Du 
Pont,  the  father  of  the  Consul  at  Charleston,  is  the  edi¬ 
tor,  severely  animadverts  on  the  assumed  powers  of  San- 
thonax,  Bonoparte  :  Speaking  of  Bonoparte  he  thus 
continues,  “voila  Bonoparte,  qui  passant  les  homes  de 
la  defense,  “et  meme  celle  de  la  vengeance,  casse  comme 
une  verre  ‘‘la  republique  de  Venise;  la  reduit  en  poudre 
comme  une  “larme  batavique,  hommes,  choses,  insti- 
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tutions,  raye  “de  la  liste  des  corps  politiques  un  gouvern- 
ment  qui  “avoit  quatorze-cens  ans  de  duree,  et  qui  de- 
mandoit  a  “genoux  de  faire  la  paix  toutes  les  reparations 
qu’on  lui  ‘‘voudroit  dieter T  The  train  which  has  been 
laid  and  has  taken  fire  almost  all  over  Italy  is  now  ony- 
point  of  blazing  in  Genoa.  And  this  is  the  country  which 
was  held  forth  in  the  official  paper  the  Redacteur  as  an 
example  to  America  of  a  nation  which  knew  how  to 
preserve  her  neutrality,  (S?  of  the  advantages  w'"-^  it  en¬ 
joyed  in  consequence  of  such  conduct . 

I  am  now  to  dress  to  dine  with  M-  Adams.  This  is 
the  3^  sociable  dinner  of  Americans  since  the  arrival  of 
M-  and  M"®  Murray  and  M-  Dandridge,  his  secretary. 
None  but  americans  present,  ©*  those  from  4  different 
States,  yet  as  friendly  to  each  other  as  if  from  one.  I  beg 
to  be  remembered  with  Gen-  P.  in  the  kindest  manner 
to  M-  Izard  Gf  Nancy  (Sf  Ralph  as  also  to  the  little  folks. 
I  am  glad  to  think  you  will  enjoy  your  daughter  Mani- 
gault’s  company  this  summer.  I  hope  she  ^  M-  Mani- 
gault  will  find  health  as  well  as  pleasure  in  Charleston, 
as  also  her  dear  children.  I  am  <S?c : 

June  21®’^  Mess*^>®  Willinck  of  Amsterdam  this  morn?: 
sent  the  president’s  speech  to  Gen-  P.  on  the  meeting 
of  the  present  Congress.  No  dispatches  or  letters  came 
in  y-  vessel,  not  even  to  M-  Adams.  From  the  celerity 
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with  which  the  speech  is  arrived  we  think  in  another 
fortnight  or  3  weeks  GP.  will  receive  dispatches  with 
resolves  of  the  president  &  Congress.  Letters  of  the 
12^  from  London  say  that  the  mutiny  is  suppressed 
among  the  men  of  war  and  that  force  was  used  to  bring 
3  of  them  to  their  duty. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  enclosing  you  a  Leyden  ga¬ 
zette,  : 

M-  &  M"  Murray  beg  to  present  their  compliments. 

The  Hague  Aug®5  23^  (24)  97. 

I  HAVE  acknowleged  to  your  mother  my  dear  Eliza, 
the  receipt  of  your  two  pretty  letters,  but  the  dull  and 
uniform  life  we  lead  here  has  not  afforded  any  thing 
amusing  to  entertain  you  with,  &  I  deferr’d  writing  & 
thanking  you  for  them  in  hopes  some  little  novelty  might 
arise  to  give  you  pleasure.  I  like  this  quiet  sort  of  life 
very  well  in  my  own  country  and  in  the  midst  of  my 
friends,  but  it  seems  time  thrown  away  to  me  in  a  strange 
land,  (Sf  if  I  cannot  amuse  myself  nor  add  to  Eliza’s  stock 
of  ideas  I  think  we  should  be  both  better  at  home.  I 
really  wonder  how  Eliza  does  to  keep  up  her  spirits.  She 
brings  to  my  mind  our  poor  Rhode  Island  cow,  shut 
up  in  the  yard  at  Charleston,  &  wondering  to  what  new 
and  uninhabited  (as  she  would  suppose  it)  country  she 
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was  transported.  You  must  not  tell  Eliza  that  I  have 
made  this  elegant  comparison  between  her  &  the  cow : 
but  if  Eliza  does  see  some  of  her  own  species  she  may 
very  well  suppose  that  all  the  young  ones  at  least  are 
locked  up,  for  positively  she  has  only  spoken  to  one 
young  person  of  her  own  age  since  she  has  been  in  Hol¬ 
land.  I  suppose  she  laughed  &  chatted  enough  with  the 
young  ladies  during  the  twelve  days  she  was  at  M-  Cam- 
pan’s  to  give  her  spirits  for  twelvemonths:  at  least  I  hope 
so;  for  I  believe  these  commissioners  will  never  arrive, 
tho’  the  wind  has  been  blowing  from  the  West  here  for 
the  last  three  months  almost  unceasingly.  A  very  pretty 
sort  of  a  summer  we  have  here  to  be  sure !  If  you  were 
to  be  taken  out  of  your  bed  one  of  your  hot  nights  and 
transported  by  one  of  the  genii  you  have  read  of  in  the 
Arabian  Tales  to  Eliza’s  bed  at  the  Hague  {&  it  is  large 
enough  to  hold  you  both)  how  surprised  you  would  be 
at  your  situation  when  you  awaked.  Not  so  much  at  the 
strange  room,  but  at  feeling  so  cold,  &  finding  no  flan¬ 
nel  coat  or  warm  calico  chemise  on  your  bed.  Then  the 
trees. — “Why,  my  aunt,  what  is  the  matter!  look  how 
yellow  the  leaves  are,  and  how  they  fall.  They  were  all 
on  last  night,  and  quite  green.”  Then  you  would  rub 
your  eyes,  but  still  the  same  appearances  would  offer 
themselves.  “Oh,  my  aunt,  I  am  sure  you  have  cheated 
us.  You  said  you  were  in  Holland  in  Europe  but  I  am 
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sure  you  mean  New  Holland  on  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  globe,  where  you  told  me  they  had  winter  when  we 
in  Carolina  had  summer.”  Indeed,  my  dear  Pud,  I  begin 
to  be  of  your  opinion,  for  I  remember  we  had  a  very 
long  journey  to  get  hither,  &  were  frequently  in  a  boat, 
Of  had  large  sheets  of  water  on  each  side. 

I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  that  your  uncle  took  pity 
on  Eliza  and  myself,  and  to  vary  the  scene  went  with 
us  last  week  to  visit  the  famous  Broek.  “The  famous 
Broek,  my  aunt,  I  never  heard  of  it !  I  believe,  my  dear 
child  you  have :  for  I  think  you  indulged  yourself  in 
reading  M-  Genlis’  Adele  in  english  tho’  I  wished  you 
to  defer  it  till  you  were  capable  of  enjoying  it  in  french. 
As  well  as  I  recollect  she  bestows  a  good  deal  of  praise 
on  the  village  and  its  inhabitants — praises  their  neat¬ 
ness,  their  adherence  to  their  customs  &  their  manners, 
&  says  that  if  a  young  woman  marries  out  of  the  hamlet 
she  is  degraded.  Indeed,  it  is  very  well  done  to  preach 
this  doctrine  to  them,  or  I  should  think  they  would  be 
apt  to  attempt  their  escape  from  the  mop  and  the  scrub¬ 
bing  brush.  For  my  part  I  do  not  admire  or  feel  much 
inclined  to  praise  them.  It  is  a  singular  and  remarkable 
place,  &  I  am  [sic]  therefore  I  have  seen  it ;  but  having 
seen  a  good  deal  of  Holland,  and  conversed  with  many 
persons  who  had  been  there,  I  found  it  was  one  of  those 
sights  of  which,  under  the  above  circumstances  one  may 
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form  a  very  just  idea.  Our  little  tour  was  however  very 
agreeable,  &  you  shall  have  it  in  order.  On  monday 
morning  at  Vi  past  i  o  o’clock  your  uncle,  Eliza,  M- 
Horry  &  myself,  got  into  the  roof  of  a  trechscuyt,  (or 
boat  drawn  by  a  horse  on  the  canal)  for  Leyden.  It  had 
rained  from  5  to  9  o’clock  without  ceasing,  but  luckily 
then  cleared  up  &  was  bright.  As  we  had  not  been  able  to 
engage  the  roof  of  the  trechscuyt  from  Leyden  to  Haar¬ 
lem,  (about  12  miles)  we  took  an  open  carriage  and  4 
to  Haarlem,  &  while  it  was  getting  ready  we  paid  the 
botanical  garden  a  visit.  The  woman  there  knew  me 
very  well ;  &  every  time  I  asked  her,  in  broken  enclish 
by  way  of  speaking  good  dutch,  if  I  might  cut  a  sprig, 
she  answered:  “Ja  week”  But  we  were  very  near  being  in 
a  scrape.  As  we  were  coming  out  of  the  garden  she  made 
signs  for  me  to  hide  them,  repeating  de  professor  de 
professor — I  was  very  unwilling  to  press  my  poor  flowers, 
and  in  return  made  signs  to  go  into  the  room  where  we 
had  obtained  permission  to  deposit  our  cold  prog,  and 
the  tin  boxes  till  the  arrival  of  the  carriage.  Here  I  was 
busily  employed  depositing  my  booty  from  every  in- 
tmding  eye,  when  a  fine  corpulent  gentleman  with  a 
full  bottom’d  wig,  &  dress’d  in  black,  open’d  the  door 
of  a  handsome  apartment,  and  elevated  several  steps 
above  ours,  S?  in  a  severe  tone  seemed  to  question  the 
good  woman  on  the  bustle  that  had  occasioned  his  pres- 
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ence.  On  her  return  to  the  table  round  which  we  were 
gather’d,  I  said:  is  dat  de  professor?  “Nay,  dat  is  my 
man”,  pointing  to  her  heart.  Still  she  looked  frightened, 
&  I  dare  say  her  man  gave  her  as  good  a  lecture  as  any 
professor  could  have  done.  We  now  mounted  our  pleas¬ 
ant  open  carriage,  the  weather  was  still  fine,  our  coach¬ 
man  in  good  humour,  the  country  highly  cultivated, 
and  abounding  in  gardens  and  country  seats,  and  we 
bowled  away  to  Haarlem,  contriving,  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  ride  to  stow  away  a  good  quantity  of  cold 
ham  &  fowl,  &  claret.  The  roof  of  the  next  scuyt  was 
ready  for  us,  but  we  were  soon  surprised  by  darkness, 
which  not  only  deprived  us  of  seeing  a  time  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  likewise  very  tiresome  being  in 
one  of  these  boats  at  night,  where  the  pale  light  of  one 
solitary  tallow  candle,  will  not  permit  one  to  read  or 
work.  Now,  my  dear  niece,  you  must  fancy  us  at  V2  past 
10  arrived  at  the  Armes  d’ Amsterdam,  &  seated  in  one 
of  the  best  rooms,  and  I,  myself  I,  popp’d  down  into  a 
a  delicious  soft  bergere  with  a  cushion  a  mile  deep  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom — a  luxury  I  had  not  lately  been 
indulged  with— a  milk  white  damask  table  cloth,  bleached 
by  the  waters  of  Haarlem  meer,  &  covers,  &c :  por¬ 
tended,  what  soon  made  its  appearance — an  excellent 
supper — Car  il  faut  I’avouer,  nous  etions  attendus.  We 
did  not  get  to  bed  till  after  twelve,  which  was  as  good 
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as  the  supper.  The  next  morning  was  gloriously  fine, 
but  a  head  ach  kept  me  balancing  whether  we  should  set 
out  for  Broek,  or  wait  till  the  next  day.  The  fine  day 
determined  the  business,  and  when  we  were  ready  for 
our  departure  two  agreeable  american  gentlemen  offer’d 
to  be  of  our  party  if  we  would  allow  them  half  an  hour 
to  get  ready.  It  was  therefore  eleven  before  we  got  into 
the  boat  which  carried  us  over  the  river  Y  to  North 
Holland,  to  a  small  village  called  Buiksloot.  Here  we 
got  into  two  carriages  <5^  Auba  had  the  honor  of  riding 
with  two  of  the  gentlemen,  for  she  too,  forsooth,  must 
see  Broek.  Our  ride  was  on  a  narrow  dyke,  having  a 
canal  on  one  side,  considerably  higher  than  the  surround¬ 
ing  meadows,  particularly  than  those  on  the  side  op¬ 
posite  to  the  canal.  These  meadows  are  very  extensive, 
&  cover’d  with  cattle.  M-  Murray  says  very  pleasantly 
that  the  dutch  forbid  the  elements  to  obey  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  that  even  water  dares  not  seek  its  level  in 
their  country,  which  is  a  property  it  has  every  where 
else.  The  country  is  so  flat  that  the  horizon  (or  boundary 
of  the  sight)  is  no  where  very  extensive — it  was  here 
bounded  by  villages  with  their  spires  avenues,  form¬ 
ing  an  almost  uninterrupted  ring.  In  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  we  were  at  Broek,  irregularly  built  round  a  large 
piece  of  water,  forming  with  its  neatly  painted  houses 
and  gardens,  an  agreeable  coup  d’oeil.  We  descended 
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from  our  carriages,  for  on  no  account  is  one  permitted 
to  enter  the  town.  Indeed  the  streets  are  built  purposely 
narrow,  iff  2  carrriages  could  not  pass  each  other.  The 
whole  of  the  streets  are  neatly  paved  with  clinkers,  an 
excessive  hard,  and  very  small  dull  yellow  brick— they 
are  sanded  &  the  sand  shaped  into  figures  with  a  broom. 
An  eternal  silence  reigns  in  this  place — not  a  creature 
to  be  seen  either  in  the  streets  or  in  the  houses — one 
would  suppose  the  magician  of  the  black-marble  city 
had  enchanted  them  all  in  their  beds.  Indeed  I  should 
have  come  away  assured  of  the  fact,  and  convinced  that 
there  were  wands  which  could  set  one  asleep  for  a  hund¬ 
red  or  two  of  years,  if  Auba’s  jet  black  phiz  had  not  been 
too  powerfully  attractive  even  for  the  long  restrained 
curiosity  of  some  of  the  middle  aged  vrowes,  (Sf  brought 
their  heads  to  the  top  of  the  blinds.  In  general  all  the 
front  windows  of  their  houses  are  shut  up.  All  the  houses 
have  a  blocked  up  front  door,  which  is  never  open’d  but 
on  two  occasions,  the  marriage  or  death  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  You  will  guess  that  those  who  have  once  enter’d 
by  this  door  do  not  wish  to  return  the  same  way.  There 
was  one  man  standing  near  his  house,  and  M-  Wads¬ 
worth’s  valet  de  place,  a  shrewd  sort  of  a  fellow,  tried 
to  coax  him  to  let  us  enter ;  but  he  said  there  was  not  a 
person  in  the  village  who  would  suffer  such  a  thing  for 
a  thousand  guilders ;  nay  I  am  not  sure  but  he  said  not 
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for  ten  thousand.  Now,  you  must  know  these  good 
people  are  supposed  to  love  money  beyond  all  the  lovers 
of  money,  &  it  is  said  that  when  they  have  done  washing 
&  cleaning  their  houses  their  amusement  is — that  of  the 
men  to  count  over  their  money,  &  that  of  the  women 
in  looking  over  their  diamonds  &  necklaces  &  trinkets ; 
this  little  village  being  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  more 
wealth  than  the  vast  rich  city  of  Amsterdam.  However 
the  mynheer  was  not  quite  exact,  for  seeing  a  shop  door 
open  we  ventured  in,  and  Eliza  and  myself  purchasing 
some  ells  of  ribband  at  a  high  price,  the  old  woman 
suffered  us  to  see  her  house  &  to  walk  round  her  garden. 
We  were  even  permitted  to  go  into  the  kitchen.  It  was 
far  from  being  the  smallest  or  worst  house  in  Broek, 
but  not  another  living  thing,  man,  woman,  child,  bird, 
beast  or  insect  was  to  be  seen  in  it.  As  soon  as  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  finds  there  are  any  strangers  walking  about  he  car¬ 
ries  his  daughters  into  the  back  room,  lest  not  being  well 
practised  in  the  habit  of  triumphing  over  curiosity  they 
should  go  to  the  windows  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  strangers.  However,  you  may  suppose  this  good 
shop-keepers  house  could  not  be  among  the  number  of 
the  costly.  Indeed  it  was  only  remarkable  for  its  excessive 
neatness ;  &  if  your  mother  had  been  with  us  it  would 
have  reminded  her  of  some  she  has  seen  in  the  small 
market  towns  of  England,  with  nice-sanded  floors,  a 
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buffet  with  glass  doors  to  display  the  carefully  arranged 
china,  and  fine  worked  samplers  in  fi*ames  hung  around 
the  wainscoat.  Very  much  in  this  style  was  our  good 
natured  old  lady’s :  on  a  table,  by  way  of  ornament,  stood 
a  dress’d  doll,  covered  with  a  transparent  veil,  and  the 
cabinet  of  china  was  decorated  with  silver  figures,  two 
inches  long;  such  as  milk-maids  with  their  pails — a 
shepherdess  &  her  lamb  &c :  &c The  gardens  before 
the  houses  are  separated  into  parterres  by  cut  box  and 
are  ornamented  (as  the  owners  suppose)  with  figures 
of  animals  cut  out  of  the  same  material — the  spaces  of 
the  borders  are  filled  with  shells  and  colour’d  beads, 
surmounted  by  dolphins  &c :  of  shells.  With  all  their 
cleanliness  they  cannot  keep  their  canals  clean.  How¬ 
ever,  these  were  very  little  offensive.  They  are  narrow 
to  suit  the  streets.  We  were  allowed  to  visit  the  poor 
house.  “What  then  has  this  rich  village  too  its  poor?” 
Yes,  but  they  do  not  I  imagine  abound  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  is  only  for  19  women.  The  same  neatness  & 
order  reigns  here  as  in  other  parts  of  this  village,  and 
here  we  were  permitted  to  see  the  inhabitants,  whose 
strange  dress  was  however  familiar  to  us  having  fre¬ 
quently  seen  it  in  Amsterdam,  &  even  at  publick  places, 
for  it  is  the  costume  of  North  Holland.  The  only  time 
for  strangers  to  see  the  rich  ladies  of  Broek  in  all  their 
glory  is  going  to  or  coming  from  Church  on  Sunday. 
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M-  and  M"®  Murray  had  this  good  fortune.  They  wore 
black  silk  or  stuff  coats,  a  red  handkerchief  to  display 
to  advantage  a  fine  lace  one  over  it — their  hair  dragged 
back— the  forehead  temples  &  back  of  their  heads  or¬ 
namented  with  large  pieces  of  gold  of  different  shapes, 
over  which  they  wear  a  skull  cap  of  fine  lace.  Their 
stays  are  very  high,  and  stand  out  so  far  that  you  may 
safely  set  a  plate  on  their  necks.  Your  uncle  supposes 
they  are  meant  as  fortifications.  The  North  Hollanders 
I  saw  at  the  concerts  at  Amsterdam  wore  rich  silk  sacques, 
long  shapes,  the  handkerchief  fastened  in  with  bands 
of  silk  like  the  robings;  old  fashioned  diamonds  &  neck¬ 
laces,  head  jewels— all  of  great  price.  Their  every  day 
ornaments  above  their  ears  are  very  droll,  particularly 
those  worn  at  the  poor  house ;  for  being  of  silver  and 
highly  polished  they  looked  like  small  looking  glasses. 
This  comparison  will  not  strike  you  as  it  did  us ;  for  it 
is  an  almost  universal  fashion  in  Holland  to  stick  at  the 
outside  of  a  window  two  looking  glasses,  one  on  each 
side,  about  a  foot  long  by  lo  inches  wide  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  up  &  down  the  streets — these  ear  ornaments 
are  about  2  inches  in  length  and  V/2  wide,  with  a  long 
pin  running  down  each  side,  which  pin  they  stick  into 
the  cap,  and  let  the  bottom  of  the  trinket  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  ear,  Of  it  stands  out  just  like  the  glasses.  The  young 
people  wear  a  little  lock  of  false  hair  like  a  corkscrew 
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hanging  from  their  temples.  Eliza  bought  a  set  to  shew 
you  when  she  returns.  To  sum  up  all  there  is  nothing 
to  commend  in  these  good  people  but  their  adherence 
to  there  own  customs  and  simple-manners,  and  their 
triumph  over  the  demon  curiosity.  Passing  their  lives 
in  washing  &  scrubbing  I  think  ridiculous  to  say  no 
more ;  it  is  said  the  affluence  of  their  own  circum¬ 
stances  as  it  prevents  their  knowing  from  experience 
the  misery  of  penury  so  it  deprives  them  of  compassion 
for  the  wretched.  At  3  o’clock  we  regain’d  our  carriages, 
<5f  returned  to  Buik  &  from  thence  were  driven  on  a 
high  and  narrow  dyke  along  the  river  Y  to  Sardam. 
This  dyke  the  dutch  with  great  labour  &  industry  have 
raised  to  prevent  the  sea  from  overwhelming  them  and 
their  country.  It  is  faced  with  large  roundish  stones 
brought  at  a  great  expence  from  the  Baltic.  The  pos¬ 
tilions  drove  with  such  violence  on  the  narrow  bank 
that  I  was  terrified.  In  other  respects  the  ride  was  very 
agreeable.  Amsterdam  formed  on  the  left  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  or  half  moon  to  the  river,  &  on  the  right  were 
fine  meadows  skirted  with  innumerable  villages,  above 
which  arose  the  masts  in  the  Zuder  or  Summer  Sea. 
Sardam  soon  came  in  view  with  its  fifteen  hundred  wind¬ 
mills,  and  we  managed  so  ill  as  not  to  visit  one.  Indeed 
we  saw  little  at  Sardam  but  our  dinner,  &  the  house  in 
which  Peter  the  Great  lived  when  he  worked  as  a  ship 
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carpenter  in  the  dock  yards,  and  which  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say  I  went  to  see.  The  truth  is  we  had  not 
time  to  see  anything  without  returning  in  the  dark  full 
speed  along  the  dyke,  (Sf  risking  our  being  shut  out  of 
Amsterdam.  It  is  about  an  hours  hard  driving  to  Buik, 
and  we  reached  Amsterdam  about  ten — M-  Willinck 
supped  with  us,  and  so  concluded  this  day.  The  next, 
which  was  the  last  we  were  to  pass  in  Amsterdam,  we 
meditated  several  schemes — to  visit  a  large  74  gun  ship, 
named  in  honor  of  Gen-  Washington — the  camel,  by 
means  of  which  large  vessels  are  enabled  to  go  down  the 
river — an  immense  saw  mill  &c :  but  all  our  schemes 
were  marred  by  the  badness  of  the  weather,  (Sf  the  ut¬ 
most  we  could  accomplish  was  to  visit  our  kind  friend 
M”  Hubbard,  and  play  with  her  children.  Some  of  our 
friends  dined  with  us  and  we  passed  and  concluded  the 
day  in  social  conversation.  Nothing  worthy  of  notice 
occurred  on  our  return  to  the  Hague  next  day  in  the 
trechtscuyt.  We  stopped  a  couple  of  hours  at  Haaerlem 
to  visit  some  of  the  bleacheries,  &  a  flower  garden,  & 
got  to  our  lodgings  about  ten.  I  shall  be  glad,  my  dear 
Pud  if  our  little  tour  has  amused  you.  I  however  write 
with  a  heavy  heart,  as  M-  Bird  has  informed  me  our 
cousin  Izard  still  continues  very  ill.  I  shall  not  write  to 
your  mother  by  this  opportunity,  having  exhausted  all 
my  news  to  you,  and  having  written  her  a  long  letter 
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dated  24,  25,  Of  26'^-^  of  July,  by  Capt.  Scott,  bound 
to  Charleston,  and  a  short  one  by  the  same  vessel.  Also 
a  long  one  of  the  10^^  of  this  month,  August,  by  the 
Active^  Capt.  Jery,  enclosing  a  letter  to  her  from  her 
son,  which  I  had  just  receiv’d.  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  last 
letter  with  one  from  Ralph  to  me  (to  sweeten  the  copy) 
by  Aurora^  both  bound  to  Baltimore.  I  have  not  heard 
since  from  Ralph.  He  was  then  well,  grown  tall,  his 
hair  had  been  cropt  which  will  be  unfavorable  to  his  pic¬ 
ture,  ©  so  I  shall  defer  having  it  taken.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Pud.  The  25^-^  Nothing  new  has  occur’d  my  dear  Pud, 
and  it  is  said  the  vessel  sails  to-morrow  from  Amsterdam. 
By  Capt.  Scott  I  sent  you  ^  Patience  presents  of  2  paper 
inkstands,  very  beautiful,  and  filled  with  innumerable 
enveloppes  and  small  paper  for  notes  i^c :  Eliza  also 
requested  Mary’s  acceptance  of  one.  I  hope  they  will 
be  more  fortunate  than  the  little  basket,  that  they  will 
arrive  au  bon  port,  ^  give  you  pleasure— your  watch 
is  finished,  O’  M”  Middleton,  who  order’d  it,  says  it  is 
beautiful.  I  believe  I  must  keep  it  to  bring  myself— tell 
me  what  I  shall  do.  Remember  me  ©^c :  ©c : . 
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In  THE  preparation  of  these  letters  for  publication,  the 
manuscript  has  been  closely  followed.  No  liberties  have 
been  taken  with  the  text.  The  uncertain  spellings — particu¬ 
larly  of  unfamiliar  proper  names — have  not  been  changed, 
but  corrections,  if  required  for  clearness,  have  been  made 
in  the  notes.  For  purely  artistic  reasons  the  printer  has  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  ampersands,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reproduce  typographically  erasures,  interlinea¬ 
tions,  or  marginal  notes.  For  greater  ease  in  reading,  the 
customary  accent  marks,  where  lacking  in  the  manuscript, 
have  been  supplied  in  French  words. 

The  following  notes  are  in  the  form  of  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  each  letter,  the  numbers  within  parentheses  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  pages  of  the  text.  Only  such  persons,  places, 
and  events  have  been  identified  or  described,  or  allusions 
explained,  as  will  contribute  to  the  reader’s  greater  pleas¬ 
ure  or  understanding  of  the  letters  themselves. 

It  would  require  a  genealogist,  preferably  a  South  Caro¬ 
linian,  to  disentangle  the  relationship  of  many  persons 
mentioned.  The  editor  hopes  that  he  has  correctly  iden¬ 
tified  those  frequently  spoken  of.  Various  articles  in  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine  have 
been  helpful. 
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Letter  i.  Pages  j  to  ij. 

Addressed  to  Mrs.  Pinckney’s  cousin,  Margaret  Izard 
Manigault,  the  wife  of  Gabriel  Manigault,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ralph  and  Alice  DeLancey  Izard.  Ralph  Izard’s  father 
had  married  the  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Pinckney’s  mother, 
Mary  Johnson  Stead.  The  letter  was  begun  on  November 
14,  1796,  as  the  Liberty  lay  at  anchor  off  “Pouillac,”  or 
Pauillac  as  it  is  now  spelled,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Gironde,  waiting  for  wind  and  tide  to  carry  them  up 
the  river  to  Bordeaux,  and  finished  on  the  1 8th,  several 
days  after  their  arrival.  From  the  letters  one  gathers  that 
the  party  consisted  of  General  and  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the 
General’s  youngest  daughter,  Eliza,  and  Mrs.  Pinckney’s 
nephew,  Ralph  Stead  Izard,  the  son  of  her  elder  sister, 
Elizabeth.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  “servant  James” 
(3),  who  went  ashore  with  Ralph  at  Pauillac  to  get  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  “fresh  victuals”  (4)  that  proved  so  welcome  after  a 
diet  of  sea  fare  for  the  seven  weary  weeks  of  the  stormy 
autumn  crossing,  and  a  Negro  maid,  Auba,  whose  “jet 
black  phiz”  (83)  aroused  such  curiosity  among  the  women 
of  Broek. 

When  Mrs.  Pinckney  describes  the  hazards  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  voyage,  and  the  arrival  at  the  dreaded  Bay  of 
Biscay,  she  is  moved  to  quote  from  two  poets,  as  yet  un¬ 
identified  in  spite  of  appeals  to  various  experts:  first, “Bis¬ 
cay’s  stormy  seas”  (5),  and  second, 

^^How  soon  a  day  that  fair  and  mild  appears^ 

Grows  black  with  fate  mars  the  toil  of  years  P  (5) 
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One  wonders  whether  these  lines  were  remembered  from 
her  schooldays,  or  were  recalled  from  her  shipboard  read¬ 
ing,  as  she  ^‘sat  day  after  day  on  a  trunk  on  the  leeward 
side”  of  the  cabin? 

The  Tour  de  Cordouan  (8),  the  famous  lighthouse  built 
on  a  rock  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gironde,  takes  its  name 
from  the  Spanish  city  of  Cordoba,  or  Cordoue  as  it  is  in 
French.  The  following  description  is  from  Le  Petit  Neptune 
Fran^ais\  or^  French  Coasting  Pilots  London,  1793.  “This 
tower,  the  most  magnificent  light-house  in  Europe,  has 
been  erected  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  begun  in  1584, 
by  Louis  de  Foix  [the  architect  of  the  Escorial],  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  1 6 1 1  [by  his  son] :  its  height  was  169  feet,  French 
measure;  but  in  1 727  the  upper  part  of  it  being  found  cal¬ 
cined,  at  that  time,  by  the  force  of  the  fire,  an  iron  lanthorn, 
in  the  form  of  a  dome,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  This 
lanthorn  is  supported  by  four  strong  iron  pillars,  the  whole 
being  22  feet  high,  so  that  the  present  height  of  the  tower, 
and  lanthorn  taken  together,  is  1 75  feet.  The  diameter  of 
this  vast  fabric,  is  20  fathoms,  and  5  feet,  French  measure, 
and  the  grate  opens  to  the  E  S  E.  The  fire-place  on  the 
top  holds  225  pounds  of  coals,  which  being  lighted  every 
night,  when  the  sun  sets,  continues  burning  until  his  rising 
next  morning.” 

Bordeaux,  then  as  now,  one  of  the  great  seaports  of 
France,  is  superbly  situated  on  the  curve  of  the  broad 
Garonne,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  and  some  25  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne  which 
united  form  the  Gironde.  One  can  follow  on  the  map  the 
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slow  progress  of  the  Liberty  up  the  river,  past  the  “cape,” 
the  Pointe  de  Grave,  with  Royan  on  the  opposite  shore, 
past  the  famous  vineyards  of  Ch^teau-Lafite,  to  Castilion 
and  Pauillac.  This  suggests  to  Mrs.  Pinckney  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  fable  (9),  Le  Lievre  et  la  Tortue^  Livre  Sixieme,  X: 
. .  la  Tortue  arriva  la  premiere. 

He  bienl  luy  cria-t-elle^  avoisje pas  raison? 

De  quoy  vous  sen  vostre  vitesse? 

Moy^  Vemporterl  Et  que  seroit-ce 

Si  vous portiez  une  maison?"' 

She  also  mentions  in  the  course  of  her  letter  various 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  recalls  incidents  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  visit,  probably  made  at  the  time  of  her  return  to  the 
United  States  with  the  Izards  in  1793,  possibly  in  the 
Robuste  (10).  Prospero’s  lines  from  The  Tempest  (Act.  IV, 
Sc.  I,  line  156)  are  incorrectly  quoted;  they  should  read:’ 
like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded^ 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind^ 

James  Fenwick  (12)  had  been  the  American  consul  at 
Bordeaux  since  1 792.  Notes  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  of  whom  the  Pinckneys  were  to  see  much  in  Paris, 
and  Henry  Rutledge  (13)  will  be  found  on  pages  10 1  and 
106  in  the  comment  on  Letters  III  and  V. 

Although  Bordeaux  (13-14)  possesses  numerous  impor¬ 
tant  monuments  of  earlier  centuries,  it  was  under  the 
eighteenth-century  intendants^  notably  Aubert  de  Tourny 
with  the  aid  of  the  architect,  Ange -Jacques  Gabriel,  that 
various  sections  of  the  city  were  rebuilt  in  the  urbane  and 
ordered  style  of  the  period.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
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Pinckneys’  lodgings  (15)  faced  the  charming  Jardin  Pub¬ 
lic  created  by  Tourny  in  1746-56,  that  recalls  the  Parc  Mon- 
ceau  (51)  in  Paris.  The  Grand-Theatre  (14),  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  on  the  Place  de  la  Comedie,  was  built  in 
1773-1780  by  Victor  Louis.  Architecturally  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  structures  of  its  kind,  it  was  in  the  Salle 
de  Theatre  that  the  National  Assembly  of  France  met 
when  the  Government  moved  to  Bordeaux  in  1871,  in 
1914,  and  in  1940.  Mrs.  Pinckney  was  more  impressed 
by  the  immense  (14)  caps  worn  by  the  ladies  of  pleasure 
whom  she  encountered  than  by  the  performance  she  at¬ 
tended.  The  fashionable  head-dress  recalls  that  worn  by 
Mme.  Dupont  (14)  upon  her  arrival  in  Charleston.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Victor-Marie  Dupont  who  in  1796  had 
been  appointed  acting  French  consul  at  Charleston  (consul 
in  1797)  in  succession  to  Mangourit  (18).  A  note  about 
“Mr.  Munro’s  house  at  Paris”  (i  5)  will  be  found  on  page 
104  in  the  comment  on  Letter  IV.  The  “law”  referred  to 
on  page  1 6  was  the  Directory’s  decree  of  October  31, 1796, 
forbidding  the  importation  of  English  goods. 

Letter  ii.  Pages  ly  to  2j. 

Addressed  to  Alice  DeLancey  Izard,  the  wife  of  her 
first-cousin,  Ralph  Izard,  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Mani- 
gault.  Mrs.  Pinckney  recounts  the  news  just  given  them 
by  Fenwick  (17),  and  this  brief  note  can  do  no  more  than 
identify  some  of  the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  her 
jumbled  budget.  The  ascendancy  of  revolutionary  France 
in  western  Europe  was  by  this  time  so  great  that  she  was 
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bound  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  two  powers  that  rep¬ 
resented  most  strongly  the  counter-revolutionary  spirit. 
Great  Britain  and  Austria.  Bonaparte  had  taken  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy  in  the  preceding  March,  and  the 
brilliant  victories  of  the  first  Italian  campaign  were  to  be 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  October, 
1797; 

Michel -Ange -Bernard  de  Mangourit(i 8),  diplomatist 
and  scholar,  had  been  the  French  consul  at  Charleston  in 
1793.  He  would  have  been  no  more  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  than  the  intriguing  Adet  (18)  whose  recall 
had  been  demanded.  The  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  (18), 
signed  August  19,  1796,  was  an  anti-British  alliance  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain  which  forced  the  English  to  give 
up  Corsica.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (20  and  21),  later  first  Earl 
of  Minto,  was  then  the  constitutional  viceroy  of  Corsica. 
The  forced  retreat  of  General  “Jourdain”  (Jean-Baptiste, 
Comte  Jourdan,  Marechal  de  France)  is  mentioned  on  page 
19.  Lord  Malmesbury  (19)  is  James  Harris,  created  first 
earl  in  1800.  He  was  an  English  diplomatist  then  engaged 
in  fruitless  negotiations  at  Paris.  “Your  son”  (20)  is  George 
Izard,  then  at  Metz,  who  in  common  with  other  young 
men  found  his  allowance  inadequate.  See  also  Letters  VII 
(49)  and  XI  (71). 

General  Donatien  Rochambeau,  son  of  the  Comte  de 
Rochambeau  who  had  commanded  the  French  forces  in 
America  during  the  Revolution,  was  named  governor  of 
Santo  Domingo  in  1796.  Refusing  to  follow  the  plans  of 
the  civil  commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  Leger-Felicite 
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Sonthonax  (22),  he  was  removed  from  office  and  sent  back 
to  France  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  the  castle 
of  Ham  (department  of  the  Somme). 

Letter  hi.  Pages  2j  to  27. 

Addressed  to  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Stead  Izard.  The 
Pinckneys  left  Bordeaux  on  Friday,  November  25th,  trav¬ 
elling  presumably  by  way  of  Orleans  (20),  and  arrived  in 
Paris  in  the  ‘^evening”  of  Monday,  December  5th — a 
journey  of  eleven  days  (23).  General  Pinckney  in  a  letter 
dated  Paris,  December  10,  1796,  to  Timothy  Pickering, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  writes:  “We  left  Bordeaux  on  the 
25th  of  November,  having  been  detained  there  until  that 
time :  first  by  the  badness  of  the  weather  which  prevented 
the  unloading  of  the  baggage,  and  afterwards  by  some  nec¬ 
essary  alterations  being  made  in  my  carriage,  to  encounter 
the  bad  roads  we  were  threatened  with.  The  roads  were 
even  worse  than  the  horrible  description  we  had  heard  of 
them;  and  we  broke  down  twice  and  were  obliged  to  get 
three  new  wheels,  out  of  four,  before  we  reached  this  city 
which  we  at  length  did  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  De¬ 
cember.” 

Directoire  costumes  and  head-dresses  may  best  be  stud¬ 
ied  in  a  collection  of  contemporary  engravings  such  as 
will  be  found  in  Costumes  Parisiens  de  la  Fin  du  18^^^  Sikle 
et  du  Commencement  du  published  from  1797  on.  In 
Peltier’s  Paris^  pendant  VAnnee  ij()6  (no.  XC,  page  526) 
there  is  a  report  of  a  concert  given  at  the  theatre  in  the 
Rue  Feydeau  on  December  7,  1796,  in  which  the  writer 
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remarks  that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  af¬ 
fair  but  “le  luxe  et  les  nudites  des  femmes.”  La  citoyenne 
Tallien  (see  page  30  and  note)  was  present  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  reporter,  “Elle  etait  v^tue 
comme  les  dames  Romaines,  mais  non  pas  commes  celles 
qui  n’^taient  parees  que  de  leur  seule  modestie.”  The 
concert  attended  by  the  Pinckneys  on  December  nth  (24) 
was  at  the  Theatre  de  1’ Opera  which  occupied  the  Salle 
du  Theatre-Nationale  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  from  1794 
to  1 8  20.  The  editor  has  not  been  able  to  determine  whether 
the  Psyche  seen  by  the  Pinckneys  on  this  occasion  (24)  was 
the  spectacular  tragedie-ballet  by  Lulli  and  Moliere,  first 
produced  in  1671,  or,  more  probably,  the  ballet-pantomime 
given  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  December  1 4, 1 790,  the  music 
by  one  Miller,  and  the  choreography  by  Pierre  Gardel. 
Gaetan  Vestris,  founder  of  the  family,  and  Pierre  Gardel 
were  the  great  ballet  masters  of  the  period.  Whether  Mrs. 
Pinckney  refers  (24)  to  Vestris  to  his  son,  Auguste, 
to  Gardel,  or,  possibly,  to  female  members  of  their  families 
is  not  clear.  The  elder  Vestris,  nominally  in  retirement, 
made  several  appearances  at  this  time  in  spite  of  his  age. 
Alexandre  Placide  (24),  “first  rope  dancer  to  the  King  of 
France,”  and  father  of  the  more  famous  American  actor, 
Henry  Placide,  had  arrived  in  Charleston  in  1791.  In  1794 
he  directed  a  season  of  the  French  theatre  at  the  City  or 
Church  Street  Theatre.  An  interesting  contemporary  list 
of  the  Paris  theatres  (25)  will  be  found  in  Pierre  de  La 
Mesangere’s  Le  Voyageur  a  Paris^  Tableau  Pittoresque  et 
Moral  de  cette  Capitale^  i797*  Another  guide-book  of  the 
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period,  Mercier’s  Manuel  du  Voyageur  a  Paris^  i8oi,  lists 
public  balls,  or  dance  halls,  restaurants,  and  cafts,  as  well 
as  the  principal  theatres. 

The  Palais  Egalite  (25),  the  shopping  and  pleasure  cen¬ 
tre  of  Paris,  was  the  name  given  the  Palais  Royal  during 
the  Revolution.  In  1781-84  Philippe  d’Orleans,  better 
known  as  Philippe-Egalite,  in  chronic  need  of  money,  con¬ 
structed  the  vast  range  of  buildings  surrounding  the  garden 
and  rented  them  to  shopkeepers,  restaurateurs,  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  gambling  dens  and  bawdy  houses.  Sir  John  Carr 
visited  Paris  in  1 802  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  The  following  year  he  published  an  account  of 
his  travels.  The  Stranger  in  France ^  in  which  he  reported  that 
the  Palais-Egalite  presented  “a  scene  of  profligate  volup¬ 
tuousness,  not  to  be  equalled  upon  any  spot  in  Europe,” 
and  that  “women  of  character  are  almost  afraid  to  appear 
here  at  noon  day.” 

Henry  Middleton  (26),  the  son  of  Arthur  and  Mary 
Izard  Middleton,  was  the  grandnephew  of  Sarah  Middle- 
ton,  General  Pinckney’s  first  wife.  He  had  married,  at  Bath 
in  November,  1794,  an  English  girl,  Mary  Helen  Hering 
of  Heybridge  Hall  whom  Fenwick  (13)  had  characterized 
as  “genteel,  but  not  pretty.”  Their  first  son,  Arthur,  is  re¬ 
ported  (26)  “a  lovely  boy;”  the  second  child,  Henry,  was 
born  at  Paris  on  March  16,  1797.  “Mr.  Horry”  (26)  is 
probably  Daniel  Huger  Horry,  son  of  Daniel  Horry  by 
his  second  wife,  Harriott  Pinckney.  Mr.  Horry  lived  much 
in  France,  married  a  niece  of  General  Lafayette,  and  changed 
his  name  to  Charles  Lucas  Pinckney  Horry. 
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Mme.  Campan  (26),  lady-in-waiting  to  Marie-Antoi- 
nette,  is  now  best  known  for  her  Memoires  surla  ViePrivee 
de  Marie -Antoinette,  Penniless  after  the  Terror,  she  opened 
a  boarding  school  for  girls  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  in 
1794.  Her  ideas  on  education  were  sound  and  practical, 
and  the  school  prospered.  Mme.  Campan,  born  Jeanne- 
Louise-Henriette  Gen^t,  was  the  sister  of  Edmond  Gen^t, 
first  minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States, 
whose  brief  but  troublesome  diplomatic  career  needs  no 
retelling.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gen^t  had  landed 
at  Charleston  on  his  mission  on  April  3,  1793. 

Letter  iv.  Pages  28  to  ^6, 

This  letter,  written  to  Mrs.  Gabriel  Manigault,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  fashions,  high  prices,  the  ^‘housing  shortage,” 
and  similar  matters.  The  apartments  (29)  rented  by  the 
Middletons,  “pleasantly  situated  on  the  Boulevards,”  were 
presumably  in  the  H6tel  de  Bouiflers,  known  earlier  as  the 
H6tel  de  Sartines,  of  which  one  Bonnet  was  the  architect. 
The  site,  no.  14  Rue  de  Choiseul,  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Credit  Lyonnais  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  The 
“grands  Boulevards,”  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  follow  the  line  of  the  old  walls  or  ramparts;  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  the  “Boulevard”  was  only  a  promenade 
bordered  by  the  gardens  of  mansions  and  convents.  The 
last  Due  de  Villeroi,  a  victim  of  the  Terror,  left  no  children; 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Boufflers. 

The  Pinckneys  had  found  lodgings  (29)  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  not  far  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
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The  Rue  de  Rivoli  had  not  yet  been  constructed.  For  some 
years  fashionable  Paris  had  been  moving  westward  to  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Honore  from  the  Marais  quarter  around 
the  Place  des  Vosges,  formerly  the  Place  Royale.  “Traiteur” 
(2  9)  was  the  old-fashioned  word  for  the  keeper  of  an  eating- 
house.  Carr  notes  that  “restaurateur  is  now  universally 
used  instead  of  traiteur.”  “Voye”  (30)  is  roughly  the 
amount  of  firewood  that  could  be  transported  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cart  on  a  road,  or  “  Voie.” 

Theresia  Cabarrus  (30  and  33),  then  the  wife  of  Jean- 
Lambert  Tallien,  was  a  celebrated  “merveilleuse,”  or  “in- 
croyable,”  names  applied  to  the  ultra-fashionable  men  and 
women  who  adopted  the  extravagant  modes  of  the  Direc- 
toire.  Madame  Tallien,  called  “Notre-Dame  de  Thermi- 
dor,”  was,  with  her  husband,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
reaction  that  followed  the  death  of  Robespierre.  Divorced 
by  Tallien  for  her  numerous  infidelities,  she  later  married 
the  Prince  de  Chimay,  and  died  in  1835. 

Thomas  Paine  (3  2),  vigorous  pamphleteer,  best  known 
for  his  Common  Sense^  and  The  Crisis^  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Convention  Nationale  by  the  department  of  Calais 
in  1792,  serving  until  its  adjournment  in  1795.  During 
the  Terror  he  escaped  the  guillotine  by  an  accident.  His 
Tetter  to  George  Washington^  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  first  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1796,  was  a  bit¬ 
ter  attack  on  Washington’s  military  reputation  and  presi¬ 
dential  policy.  Pierre -Auguste  Adet,  succeeding  Joseph 
Fauchet,  was  French  minister  to  the  United  States  from 
June,  1795,  to  June  i,  1796. 
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As  early  as  1791  the  Assemblee  Nationale  had  ordered 
that  a  museum  be  established  in  the  Louvre  (33).  This 
was  opened  late  in  1793,  but  with  the  transfer  of  many 
pictures  from  Versailles  alterations  were  necessitated.  The 
Salon  Carr6j  the  Galerie  d  Apollon,  and  the  Grande  Galerie 
were  re-opened  from  1796  to  1801. 

The  site  of  the  Theatre  Feydeau  (33)  was  in  the  Rue 
Feydeau  not  far  from  the  present  Bourse.  In  Sir  John  Carr’s 
opinion,  ‘‘The  Feydeau  theatre  is  very  elegant;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  excellent  arrangements,  good  performers,  and 
exquisite  machinery,  is  much  resorted  to,  and  is  in  general 
preferred  to  the  fourteen  other  dramatic  spectacles  which, 
in  this  dissipated  city,  almost  every  night  present  their 
tribute  of  pleasure  to  the  gay  and  delighted  parisians.” 
Louise  Contat  (3  3)  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actresses 
of  the  day. 

The  Almanach  National  for  1795-96  gives  the  residence 
(15  and  34)  of  “Citoyen  Monroe,”  the  American  minister, 
as  “rue  de  Clichy-la-Garenne,  pavilion  Boissiere.”  Number 
8  8  Rue  de  Clichy  is  the  site  of  La  Folk  La  Bouexiere^  built 
about  1750  by  the  architect  Antoine-Mathieu  Carpentier, 
for  the  son  of  the  fermier  general^  Gaillard  de  La  Bouexiere. 
La  Bouexiere  Jils^  who  had  obtained  the  reversion  of  his 
father’s  place,  was  a  bachelor.  In  the  light  of  Mrs.  Pinck¬ 
ney’s  description  of  the  house,  the  comments  of  Moufle 
d’Angerville  in  his  Vie  Privee  de  Louis  A/^are  of  some  in¬ 
terest:  “II  a  fait  b^tir  un  palais  enorme  au  pied  de  Mont¬ 
martre.  L’edifice  est  sans  goM,  mal  distribue;  les  dedans 
sont  d’une  richesse  immense.  II  y  a  pour  25,000  livres  de 
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glaces.  II  n’y  a  que  six  pieces.  Ce  Louvre  se  reduit  a  un 
petit  appartement  de  gar^on.” 

The  house,  or  pavilion^  was  surrounded  by  a  large  garden 
that  extended  from  the  Rue  de  Clichy  to  the  Rue  Blanche, 
and  from  the  Boulevard  de  Clichy  to  the  Rue  Nouvelle. 
The  Almanach  Royal  for  1752  lists  La  Bouexiere  as  living 
in  the  Rue  d’Antin.  The  present  Rue  de  Clichy  is  more 
or  less  a  continuation  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  dAntin. 
The  site  of  Monroe’s  residence  was  probably  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  Place  Vintimille. 

Letter  v.  Pages  j  6  to  42, 

Mrs.  Pinckney  in  this  letter  to  Alice  DeLancey  Izard 
recounts  the  futile  efforts  of  her  husband  to  be  received 
by  the  Directory,  and  his  firm  insistance  on  his  diplomatic 
rights.  The  seat  of  the  Directory  was  the  Palais  du  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Charles  Delacroix  (36),  the  minister  of  the  Departe- 
ment  des  Relations  Exterieurs,  was  a  former  deputy  of  the 
Convention  Nationale.  The  ministry  was  housed  (1794- 
1 82 1)  in  the  H6tel  de  Galliffet  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle — ■ 
a  mansion  that  a  century  later  (1894)  was  to  become  the 
Italian  embassy.  Cards  of  hospitality”  (39  and  43)  were 
apparently  the  equivalent  of  the  present  cartes  d'identite. 
“Mr.  Tallerand”  (40)  is  of  course  the  brilliant,  ambitious, 
and  unscrupulous  Charles-Maurice  deTalleyrand-Perigord 
whose  r61e  in  the  famous  “X  Y  Z  affair”  forms  a  part 
of  the  second  chapter  of  General  Pinckney’s  mission  to 
France.  Talleyrand  had  spent  nearly  two  years  (1794-96) 
“in  exile”  in  the  United  States.  George  Izard  (41),  son  of 
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Ralph  and  Alice  DeLancey  Izard,  was  then  studying  at 
Metz.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Letters  II  (20),  VII  (49), 
and  XI  (71).  The  aid  of  our  South  Carolina  genealogist 
would  be  helpful  in  identifying  “our  two  nephews”  (41). 
Henry  Middleton,  also  mentioned  here,  was,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  the  grandnephew  of  General  Pinckney’s  first  wife. 
Sarah  Middleton,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  young  Ralph 
Stead  Izard,  one  of  the  Pinckney  party,  is  intended.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  un-named  nephews  are  “Mr.  Horry”  (see  page 
26  and  note  on  page  loi),  and  Henry  Rutledge  (13  and 
3  7)  who  was  General  Pinckney’s  secretary.  Sarah  Middle¬ 
ton’s  elder  sister,  Henrietta,  married  Edward  Rutledge. 

Letter  vi.  Pages  42  to  ^5. 

Addressed  to  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Ralph  Izard. 
Mrs.  Hering  of  Heybridge  Hall  (44)  was  the  mother-in- 
law  of  Henry  Middleton.  Mrs.  Middleton  did  not  go  to 
England  for  her  lying-in  (see  page  26  and  note  on  page 
lOl). 

Letter  vii.  Pages  4^  to  jj. 

Addressed  to  Mrs.  Manigault.  The  location  of  the  new 
lodgings  (46)  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  stated;  one  may  assume  that  they  were  near,  possibly 
in,  the  Rue  du  Bac  (“  Bacq,”  46)  which  runs  from  the  Pont- 
Royal  to  she  Rue  de  Sevres.  The  reference  to  “M®  Ecureil, 
Javotte  Cadet”  (47)  is  not  clear;  the  names  suggest 
a  child’s  game  or  story  rather  than  real  persons.  Mme. 
Dupont  (47)  was  the  wife  of  the  then  French  consul  at 
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Charleston.  Mme.  Talon  (47)  was  presumably  the  wife  of 
Antoine-Omer  Talon,  lawyer  and  magistrate,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Assemblee  Constituante.  Compromised 
after  the  king’s  flight  to  Varennes  by  his  royalist  connec¬ 
tions,  he  was  forced  into  hiding  for  several  months,  later 
escaping  to  America  where  he  remained  until  the  Direc¬ 
tory  was  set  up.  He  married  Jeanne-Agnes-Gabrielle, 
Comtesse  de  Pestre. 

The  Republican  calendar  divided  the  month  into  three 
decades  (49),  the  tenth  day,  or  decadi^  replacing  Sunday.  The 
projected  visit  to  the  plate  glass  manufactory  (51)  was  made 
the  following  day,  and  is  mentioned  on  page  58  in  Letter 
VIII.  Mrs.  A.  (Arthur)  Middleton  (51)  is  the  mother  of 
Henry  Middleton. 

The  Parc  Monceau,  or  “ Mousseau”  (5 1 ),  occupies  the 
site  of  a  village  of  that  name.  The  gardens,  designed  by 
Carmontel  about  1778  for  Philippe  d’Orleans  (Egalite), 
were  declared  national  property  in  1793.  Sir  John  Carr 
gives  an  entertaining  account  of  his  visit,  and  remarks  that 
“it  is  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  delights  the  eye  with  the 
most  romantic  specimens  of  improved  rural  beauty.”  Ignaz- 
Joseph  Pleyel  (51),  composer,  music  publisher,  and  maker 
of  pianos,  had  recently  settled  in  Paris.  On  Friday,  January 
13th,  the  Pinckneys  saw  a  performance  of  Beaumarchais’ 
Manage  de  Figaro  (52),  which  had  been  revived  on  Janu¬ 
ary  7th,  at  the  new  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  the  Rue  de  Louvois 
under  the  direction  of  Mile.  Raucourt.  A  contemporary 
report  in  Peltier’s  Paris  ^pendant  VAnnee  lygj  (no.  XCIII, 
page  1 13)  notes:  “Dans  le  Manage  de  Figaro^  c’est  Fleury 
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qui  a  joue  le  r61e  du  comte  Almaviva;  Mile.  Contat^  celui 
delacomtesse;  et  Mile,  de  Vienne^  celui  de  Suzanne.  Dazin- 
court  a  continue  de  jouer  Figaro,  mais  on  Fa  trouv6  biens 
moins  leger  semillant  que  lorsqu’il  joua  ce  r61e  en  1784.” 
Mile.  Contat  had  created  the  part  of  Suzanne  at  the  first 
performance,  April  27, 1784,  of  this  greatest  of  eighteenth- 
century  comedies.  Jeanne-Fran9oise  Thevenin,  profes¬ 
sionally  known  as  Sophie  Devienne,  was  famous  for  her 
soubrette  rdles,  particularly  in  the  comedies  of  Marivaux. 

The  Palais  Bourbon  (53),  construction  of  which  was  be¬ 
gun  by  the  dowager  Duchesse  de  Bourbon  in  1722,  became 
the  property  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  in  1764,  and  was 
confiscated  during  the  Revolution.  In  1 795  it  was  arranged 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Conseil  des  Cinq-Cents,  the  lower 
house  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  established  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  that  year. 

Mrs.  Pinckney  wrote  very  good  French.  One  of  her 
few  mistakes  occurs  on  page  32;  she  should  have  used 
toujours  instead  of  encore  in  the  phrase,  “Nous  y  sommes 
toujours.” 

Letter  viii.  Pages  to  60, 

Addressed  to  her  neice,  Rebecca,  presumably  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Stead  Izard,  since  she  says  (54), 
“I  have  written  twice  since  I  have  been  in  Paris  to  your 
mother.”  See  Letters  III  and  VI.  This  letter  is  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  fashions  and  social  life.  On  Tuesday  the  loth  a 
visit  (56)  was  made  to  the  Angouleme  manufactory.  This 
manufactory  of  hard  porcelain  was  founded  by  Guerhard 
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and  Dihl  about  1780,  and  was  situated  in  the  Rue  de 
Bondy  not  far  from  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  moving  in 
1795  to  the  Rue  du  Temple.  The  stamp  used  was  the  cipher 
of  the  Due  d’AngouRme.  The  Manufacture  Nationale  de 
Sevres  (21  and  57),  celebrated  for  its  porcelains,  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Vincennes  in  1738,  and  moved  to  Sevres  in 

1756- 

The  Abbe  Raynal’s  Histoire  Philosophigue  et  Politique  des 
Estahlissements  et  du  Commerce  des  Europeens  dams  les  deux 
IndeSy  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1 770,  was  in  its  day 
a  famous  book.  Banned  in  France  in  1 779,  it  went  through 
many  editions.  The  first  English  translation  was  issued  in 
London  in  1776.  Book  chapter  xliii,  ‘^Les  Europeens 
achetent  de  la  porcelaine  a  la  Chine,”  contains  an  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  Charleston  Library 
Society,  one  of  the  oldest  proprietary  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  was  established  in  1748. 

The  Manufacture  Royale  des  Glaces  (58)  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Colbert  in  1665.  The  site,  now  occupied  by  a 
barracks,  was  at  no.  20  Rue  de  Reuilly  in  the  XIP^  arron- 
dissement.  Here  plates  of  glass  for  mirrors,  made  at  Saint- 
Gobain  in  Picardy,  were  silvered  and  polished. 

Letter  ix.  Pages  60  to  6^. 

Addressed  to  her  niece,  Mary  Izard,  presumably  a  sister 
of  Rebecca  and  Eliza,  or  “Pui” 

Three  other  contemporary  travellers  have  published 
accounts  of  their  journeys  in  Holland  to  which  occasional 
references  are  made  in  these  notes  on  Letters  IX  to  XII. 
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The  fuller  descriptions  of  many  of  the  places  visited  by  the 
Pinckneys  will  be  found  of  considerable  interest  A  Tour 
through  the  Batavian  Republic  during  the  Latter  Bart  of  the 
Year  1800  is  a  series  of  letters  by  Ralph  Fell  addressed  to 
his  brother,  and  published  in  London  in  1801.  Of  some¬ 
what  less  merit  is  a  gossipy  record  of  A  Tour  through  Hol¬ 
land  (London,  1 807)  made  by  Sir  John  Carr  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  of  1806.  Benjamin  Silliman,  the  elder, 
of  Yale,  published  in  1 8 1  o  Journal  of  Travels  in  England^ 
Holland  and  Scotland  and  of  Two  Passages  over  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Years  180^  and  1806. 

The  story  of  the  doge  of  Genoa,  Imperiale  Lescaro  (60), 
will  be  found  in  Voltaire’s  Siecle  de  Louis  XIVy  chapter  xiv. 
“Ce  doge  etait  un  homme  de  beaucoup  d’esprit.  Tout  le 
monde  sait  que  le  marquis  de  Seignelai  lui  ayant  demande 
ce  qu’il  trouvait  de  plus  singulier  a  Versailles,  il  repondit: 
C'est  de  my  voir  A  The  marquis  de  Seignelay  was  the  son 
of  the  great  Colbert. 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  (60  and  61)  was  about 
217,000  in  1795.  Trade,  already  declining,  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  war  with  England  (1780-84),  and  was  al¬ 
most  wiped  out  by  Napoleon’s  continental  blockade.  Fell 
and  Carr  also  visited  the  French  theatre  (62),  and  agree 
with  Mrs.  Pinckney  that  it  was  “small  but  neat;”  and 
Fell  adds,  “the  scenery  and  decorations  are  tasteful.”  The 
Church  Street  Theatre  (see  also  page  24)  was  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  The  account  of  a  visit  to  a  manufactory  of  spangles 
recalls  the  fact  that  Mary  and  “Pud”  had  read  (62)  Even¬ 
ings  at  Home;  or^  The  Budget  Opened^  by  John  Aiken  and 
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his  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld.  This  miscellany  for  children, 
providing  both  instruction  and  entertainment,  was  first 
published  in  London  in  1 7  9  2-9  6,  in  six  volumes,  and  went 
through  many  editions.  “  On  Metals”  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  “Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Evenings.” 

Letter  x.  Pages  65  io  70. 

Addressed  to  her  niece,  Eliza  Izard,  or  “Pud.”  The 
Hague,  the  political  capital  of  the  States  General  since  1593, 
was  denied  a  voice  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  towns  entitled  to  vote,  and  was  therefore 
termed  “the  largest  village  in  Europe”  (66).  Town  privi¬ 
leges  were  granted  by  Louis  Bonaparte  when  King  of  Hol¬ 
land.  About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Haarlemmer  Polder  was  reclaimed  from  the  Haarlemmer 
Meer  (66).  Willem  and  Jan  Willink  (66  and  67),  together 
with  the  Van  Staph orsts  (see  page  113)  and  two  other 
Dutch  banking  houses,  had  floated  the  first  Dutch  loan  to 
the  United  States  in  1782.  Afterwards  the  Willinks  were 
the  official  financial  agents  of  the  American  government 
in  Holland.  The  Teyler  Museum  (67)  was  established  by 
the  bequest  of  a  Haarlem  merchant,  Pieter  Teyler  van  der 
Hulst.  The  electrical  machine  (67)  was  made  by  Martinus 
Van  Marum  in  1785.  “The  electrical  experiments  of  Van 
Marum,”  remarks  Fell,  “under  the  auspices  of  this  [the 
Teylerian]  institution,  are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful 
attention.”  The  Leyden  Botanic  Garden  (69)  was  founded 
in  1587. 

Fell  and  Carr,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Pinckney,  write  “Schevel- 
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ing”  for  Scheveningen,  the  fashionable  watering  place  on 
the  North  Sea.  Scheveling  was  a  small  fishing  village  which, 
in  Carr’s  opinion,  “every  traveller  should  visit  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  avenue  leading  to  it,  which  is  nearly 
two  miles,  perfectly  straight,  and  thickly  planted  with 
beech,  limes,  and  oaks ;  at  the  end  of  which  superb  vista 
the  church  of  Scheveling  appears.” 

Letter  xi.  Pages  70  to  77. 

Addressed  to  Alice  DeLancey  Izard.  “Mrs.  Marboix” 

(70) ,  the  wife  of  Fran9ois  Barbe-Marbois,  was  Elizabeth 
Moore  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  William  Moore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  in  1781-82. 
Barbe-Marbois  spent  the  years  from  1779  to  1785  in  the 
United  States  in  various  official  capacities.  He  was  consul- 
general  and  charge  d’affaires  of  France  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  intendant  of  Santo  Domingo  by  Louis  XVI. 
Marbois  (75)  was  a  member  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciens  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  president  in  May,  1797.  The 
Barbe  family  came  from  Metz  in  Lorraine,  and  in  January, 
1795,  some  months  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Barb^- 
Marbois  was  appointed  mayor  of  the  city.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  whether  the  presence  of  George  Izard  there 

(71)  had  any  connection  with  these  facts.  Other  references 
to  George  will  be  found  in  Letters  II  (20),  and  VIII  (49). 

William  Vans  Murray  (72)  of  Maryland  was  appointed 
minister  to  the  Netherlands  by  Washington  in  February, 
1797.  With  his  wife  and  secretary,  “Mr.  Dandridge”  (76), 
he  had  landed  at  the  Helder  on  June  7th.  The  “House  in 
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the  Wood,”  or  Huis  ten  Bosch  (73),  was  erected  about 
1 645  for  the  Princess  Amalia  of  Solms,  widow  of  Prince 
Frederick  Henry  of  Orange.  Fell  describes  it  as  a  ‘‘place 
of  retirement  which  belonged  to  the  stadtholder,  but  is 
now  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  the  national  cabinet  of 
pictures.”  The  “large  room”  (74)  is  the  Orange  Salon,  the 
show-piece  of  the  palace.  It  was  in  this  room  that  the  first 
Peace  Congress  was  held  in  1899.  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van- 
stophorst”  (74)  undoubtedly  refers  to  Nicolaas  Van  Stap- 
horst,  merchant  and  banker  in  Amsterdam,  whose  firm  had 
been  closely  connected  with  American  financial  affairs  for 
many  years.  He  and  his  brother,  Jacob,  with  several  other 
bankers,  including  Willem  and  Jan  Willink  (66),  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  first  Dutch  loan  to  the  United  States  in  1782. 

In  the  spring  of  1797  the  British  fleet  was  paralyzed  by 
serious  mutinies  (75  and  77)  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore 
(Sheerness).  Grievances  were  redressed,  the  ringleaders 
hanged,  discipline  restored,  and  the  navy  won  the  decisive 
victories  of  Camperdown  and  the  Nile. 

Edmond  Genet,  Joseph  Fauchet,  and  Pierre- Auguste 
Adet  (75)  were  the  successive  French  ministers  to  the 
United  States  between  the  spring  of  1793  and  the  close  of 
1796.  Their  undiplomatic  conduct  did  nothing  to  ease  the 
strain  on  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  during 
these  years.  For  notes  about  Gen^t  and  Adet,  see  pages  98 
and  102.  Joseph  Fauchet,  Genet’s  successor,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Directory  to  Santo  Domingo, 
has  been  incorrectly  identified  with  the  notorious  Joseph 
Fouch6  (75),  owing  to  an  unhappy  error  in  proof  reading. 
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L'Historien  (75),  a  Paris  newspaper  edited  by  Pierre- 
Samuel  Dupont  de  Nemours,  father  of  Victor-Marie  Du¬ 
pont,  then  French  consul  at  Charleston,  was  published  from 
November,  1795,  to  September,  1797.  The  Redacteur  (76), 
a  newspaper  issued  from  December,  1795,  to  January, 
1 800,  superseded  the  Bulletin  Officiel^  the  organ  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory.  ‘‘Mr.  Adams”  (76)  is  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
American  minister  to  the  Netherlands.  “Larme  batavique” 

(75)  is  a  Prince  Rupert’s  drop.  The  “president’s  speech” 

(76)  is  presumably  that  delivered  to  the  Congress  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  on  May  16,  1797,  in  which  he  dealt  largely 
with  the  relations  of  France  and  the  United  States. 

Letter  xii.  Pages  77  to 

This  charming  letter  to  a  child  is  written  to  her  niece, 
Eliza  Izard,  known  as  “Pud.”  The  “commissioners”  (78) 
were  John  Marshall  and  Elbridge  Gerry  who  had  been 
appointed  by  President  John  Adams  to  act  with  General 
Pinckney  in  attempting  a  settlement  of  Franco-American 
difficulties.  Marshall  reached  Holland  early  in  September, 
and  Gerry  perhaps  a  fortnight  later. 

The  village  of  Broek  (79),  some  six  miles  from  Amster¬ 
dam,  is  celebrated  for  its  cleanliness,  a  virtue  that  here,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fell,  is  carried  “to  a  painful  extreme.”  “I 
never  saw,”  he  adds,  “a  more  joyless,  uncomfortable,  and 
melancholy  place.”  The  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  an  educa¬ 
tional  pioneer  of  her  day,  was  governess  to  the  children  of 
Philippe  d’ Orleans  (“Egalite”)  when  Due  de  Chartres. 
AdHe  et  Thhdore^  ou^  Lettres  sur  P Education  (79),  the  best 
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known  of  her  pedagogical  works,  was  published  in  1782, 
and  first  translated  into  English  in  1783.  The  account  of 
the  visit  to  Broek  and  Saardam  will  be  found  in  Volume 
III,  Lettre  XXXIIl,  “La  Baronne  a  Madame  d’Ostalis. 
D’Amsterdam.” 

The  trekschuit  (80)  is  a  canal  boat.  Fell  calls  it  the  stage¬ 
coach  of  Holland,  and  says  that  as  a  mode  of  travelling  it 
has  three  excellent  qualities  to  recommend  it — cheapness, 
regularity,  and  security.  He  writes:  “A  treckschuyt  is  a 
covered  barge,  divided  into  two  apartments;  the  after  one, 
called  the  roof,  which  is  superior  in  point  of  accommoda¬ 
tions,  contains  from  eight  to  a  dozen  persons,  and  the  other 
from  forty  to  fifty,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boat.  This 
vessel  is  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  moves  so  precisely 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  that  people  in  Holland 
universally  compute  the  distance  from  place  to  place  by 
the  time  which  the  passage  occupies,  not  by  miles  as  in 
England.  The  price  for  a  seat  in  the  roof,  or  cabin,  is  about 
three  pence  an  hour.  .  .  .”  The  Travellers  Guide  through 
the  United  Netherlands^  Amsterdam,  E.  Maaskamp,  1816, 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  trekschuit  and  its  op¬ 
eration.  It  also  notes  that  the  “Armes  d’Amsterdam”  (81) 
is  the  leading  hotel  in  the  city.  “Prog”  (80)  is  a  colloquial 
term  for  food,  or  victuals,  especially  provisions  for  a  jour¬ 
ney  or  excursion.  Fell  also  drove  from  Broek  to  Saardam, 
and  speaks  of  the  road  (87)  on  the  dyke  “which  defends 
North  Holland  from  the  waters  of  the  Y.”  “In  Saardam 
and  its  environs,”  he  continues,  “there  are  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  windmills,  which  at  a  distance  form  something  like 
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the  appearance  of  a  forest.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  so  great¬ 
ly  impoverished,,  that  scarcely  two  hundred  of  these  mills 
were  at  work,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  number  unem¬ 
ployed  seemed  in  a  ruinous  and  decayed  condition.  The 
war  has  most  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  Saar- 
dam,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  navigation  of  Holland,  and ' 
consequently  to  the  demand  for  ships,  the  construction  of 
which  was  the  principal  source  of  the  opulence  of  Saar- 
dam.”  He  thought  Peter  the  Great’s  cottage  (88)  “one 
of  the  meanest  in  the  town.”  The  Century  defines  “camel” 
(8  8)  as  a  “water-tight  structure  placed  beneath  a  ship  or 
vessel  to  raise  it  in  the  water,  in  order  to  assist  its  passage 
over  a  shoal  or  bar,  or  to  enable  it  to  be  navigated  in  shallow 
water.” 

“Our  cousin  Izard”  (8  8)  is  Ralph  Izard,  the  husband  of 
Alice  DeLancey.  He  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1797 
and  was  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

C.  F.  McC. 
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